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LIFE ‘LINKS. 


BY ANNIE S. WETHERBEE, 
I stand among the flowers, so pure and sweet; 
While from the darkening sky, on cheek and brow, 
The kisses of the dew-drop fall 
Lightly, silently, 
As shadows on a sunlit wall 


I stand upon the shore with outstretched arms, 
Yearning to wrestle with the surging deep: 
But ever still from childhood land, 
Softly, tenderly, 
An echo holds me to the sand. 


I float among the breakers, truly glad 
Of all the happiness that comes to me; 
And rainbow-tinted clouds go by 
Swiftly, dreamily, 
To shelter some sweet vision nigh. 


I walk amid the ups and downs of time— 
Past the full noon-day, with its toil and heat; 
And struggle to obtain the light, 
Clearly, hurriedly, 
T catch a glimmer of the night. 


J sit among the ruins, something gained; 
For here, perchance, among these faded flowers, 
I breathe the perfume of a thought, 
Brightly, quietly, 
Which summer days had early wrought. 


[ lie beneath the shattered links of life 
With furrowed brow, and silver-threaded hair; 
While, in and out, the River’s wave, 
Slowly, steadily, 
Has kissed Time’s foot-print to the grave. 
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| tration in schools. 








Importance of Aids to Illustration in 


Schools. 


BY PROF. J. H. B. 


HE time has now come when 
the des¢ that each can do in 
their profession, or sphere of 
ay labor, is demanded. 

SS This is more particularly the 

3° case with the teacher, from the 
fact that there is so much to be taught. 
He must have every aid possible, which 
science and experience has demonstrated 
to be effective. Much has already been 
done in this direction. Much more 
needs to be done, however. 

We propose in this paper to show 
the use and importance of aids to illus- 
We speak hopefully. 
The signs of the times warrant it. 
This new and wide-spread interest in 
the education of all the people, is man- 
ifesting itself in the improvement of 
our systems and in the diffusion of 
right principles, the better training 
and support of teachers, in the 
better architecture, improved sittings 
and new facilities for impressing the 
facts of knowledge or developing the 
powers of mind. Single schools 
were well equipped long ago, and 
individuals examined closely the prin- 
ciples of the work to which they 
had devoted themselves, but now we 
have the country dotted thick with 
schools such as existed only in a few 
places, and instead of a few prominent 
workers that attract our attention in 
the past, we have the well marshalled 
force of a numerous army of noble 
laborers advancing against the strong- 
holds of ignorance. 

Not all change is improvement. 
Woodbridge’s Geography will be re- 
membered by those of gray hairs, as 
introducing a new era with its atlas 
making clear to the eye the relative po- 
sition of places described. Colburn’s 
Intellectual Arithmetic and Webster's 
Spelling Books were each a marked 
improvement on what preceded them; 
which is more than can be said of all 








the books attempting to deal out knowl- 
edge now-a-days in graduated doses. 
The senses are so many openings 
through which the mind looks forth to the 
surrounding world. Some knowledge 
comes only through a single sense, and 
those unfortunate encugh to want a sense 
lose the pleasurable emotions and ex- 
panding thought growing out of the light 
that shines upon other minds through 
a window closed to them. Most of our 
knowledge is received through varied 
channels, and we test what we receive 
by one sense by its impression upon 
another, thus confirming the truth or 
detecting error, or perhaps only deriv- 
ing wider views, just as we change our 
positions frequently in admiring a tree 
or a building, a piece of statuary or a 
picture, that we may know it in its vari- 
ous appearances. To children the di- 
rect testimony of sense is the chief means 
of information. The abstractions of 
reasoning and labored thought, by which 
older persons try to gain clear concep- 
tions of facts or ideas poured into the 
ear by the living speaker, or spread be- 
fore the eye on the printed page, are 
feeble in youth and find chief exercise 
in combining the facts developed by 
the senses, and in deriving principles 
from such facts. While perception is 
most powerful in the child, and the 
power of abstract conception is most 
vigorous in the adult, there is no time 
in life when noble views, clear thought 
and exact knowledge will not be best 
gained by comparing appearances as 
they impress themselves in all directions 
from which we can view objects. In 
the Patent Office, the applicant writes 
a description of that which he claims to 
have invented, then he presents draw- 
ings exercising atonce the perception and 
conception of the examiner; and that 
no error may pass this inspection, the 
models of machines are required to be 
tested by the eye, the touch and the 
judgment. Navigation affords endless 
illustration of the use by grown-up man 
of outward symbol to teach him or re- 
mind him of facts similar to those the 
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child is often expected to grasp chiefly by 
imagination. Maritime powers survey 
their coasts with minute care, and by 
interchange of charts with each other, 
furnish the mariner more accurate direc- 
tions for his guidance along apparently 
uncertain coasts than most landsmen 
could prepare for driving about their 
own farms. I know a sea captain who, 
coming from Norway, found it neces- 
sary to put in for repairs at the Shetland 
Islands. Drawing near a harbor, he 
signaled for a pilot, who came out in a 
small boat, and, after some chaffering 
about price, guided the ship into a safe 
position, while the captain told him he 
could have taken his own vessel in as 
well as to employ him, if the Insurance 
companies were not so particular in re- 
quiring local pilots. Pointing cut this 
inlet and that headland, the captain 
called them by name, and even named 
dwellings that stood in prominent posi- 
tions, and told the depth of the water 
as they passed along. The pilot asked, 
in astonishment, when he was there be- 
fore. ‘* Never in my life,” was the re- 
ply, ‘* but I have a chart in my cabin 
on which all the points of this harbor 
are laid down.” Neither this humble 
captain in his traffic, nor the great Co- 
lumbus in the studies out of which grew 
the voyage that developed our continent 


to civilization, depended on abstract de-- 


scription of ascertained fact; but each, 
as well as the long list of shipmasters 
between them, made more diligent use 
of maps and charts and diagrams than 
is made by a modern school-boy. 

Not only has man such constant de- 
pendence upon the compared testimony 
of different senses combined with ab- 
stract operations of mind, but he finds 
it necessary to aid thought and memory 
by pressing the senses into service, even 
by means meaningless in themselves. 
Jacob set up uninscribed stones as testi- 
monials ; Boaz gave his shoe to confirm 
a land purchase ; the Indians exchange 
wampum belts, smoke pipes of peace 
or bury tomahawks ; a grasp of the hand 
certifies our friendship, and school chil- 
dren tie strings around their little fingers 
that they may not forget errands. 

The clearest conceptions of objects 
are gained by examination of the objects 
themselves. Yet a lifetime is too short 
to examine objects in their native posi- 
tions, nor can we have brought to us 
many of those existing in distant regions, 








or even a tithe of those near at hand; 
and we must depend largely upon the 
representation of the object. We learn 
of the Lion or the Ostrich, by the pic- 
ture. We learn of India’s plains, Chi- 
nese mountains, or Japanese islands, by 
the maps whose colors show where 
mountains raise their heads, or where 
valleys spread their abundant fertility, 
or what regions render allegiance to the 
ruler. 


same We compel the eye to 


aid us in understanding the theories of | 


Chemistry, indicating by figures of de- 
fined proportions, the relations of vari- 
ous elements, in substances we examine. 

Thirty years ago, there was an indi- 
vidual laboring in an obscure way to 
make illustration of various knowledge 
more accessible to the children of this 
country. To him, more than to any 
other, are the public schools of to-day 
indebted for the multitude of charts, of 
outline maps, and of inexpensive appa- 
ratus within Making at 
one period geology his theme, he would 
manage to enlist the schools of his vicin- 


their reach. 


ity in eager examination of the stones 
and earths of their own region, and in 
exchanges that should bring them sam- 
At another 
g a teacher to take his 
school into the field, he would have all 
busily searching out all possible forms of 
leaves, to serve as a basis for a Botany 
lesson. The old copy books became 
leaf-books, from whose treasures, per- 
haps, another day, with chalk and black- 
board, he would derive lessons of the 
geometrical forms which the leaves ap- 
proached. A wide system of exchanges 
brought Botanical specimens and maps, 
as well as other drawings from other 
schools. To drawing, especially of 
maps, he devoted great attention and 
developed rare skill in those under his 
influence. He devised various objects 
to illustrate facts for whose illustration 
natural objects were not available. He 
induced a maker of costly apparatus 
for College and University, to prepare 
such as by their design and cost should 
be accessible to all, and so build up a 
system of common school illustration, 
widened very greatly now by the addi- 
tion of charts, outline maps, globes, and 


ples of those far away. 
season, inducin 


other equipments, as well as by the 
addition of valuable material by many 
others, to make plain the truths we aim 
to teach. He was the son of a teacher ; 
his sons and grandsons are enthusiasts 


in teaching and in opening facilities for 
acquiring accurate knowledge. _ Not 
greater has been the aid rendered to 
agriculture by improved machinery, than 


| that prepared for popular education by 


the work in which Jostan HoLsrook 
was a pioneer. Corn grew and ripened 
when men used wooden plows, or even 
when the Indian woman tucked the ker- 
nels into holes made with a sharpened 
stick, but the vast fields of the western 
prairies would yield less abundance. it 


men were confined to the 


hoes. the 


plows, the sickles and the flails of the 





last generation. Accurate scholars and 
sturdy thinkers have been made by 
teachers who devised their own appa- 
ratus, made their own maps, or even 
taught with no apparatus at all, but in 
putting opportunity for thorough educa- 
tion before the masses, few teachers have 
time to work out their own needs, and 
earnest teachers can work more eftlec- 
tively with judiciously selected aids. 
There is no limit to the aid a true 
teacher can get from external forms 
and drawings. Would he teach ideas 
Let blackboard or chart pre- 
sent the linear inch, foot, yard and rod, 


of size? 


the square inch, foot and yard. Let 
proper blocks or diagrams represent the 
cubic inch and foot. Let measures or 
their pictures represent the gill. pint. 
quart and gallon, liquid measure, and 
another series should indicate the pint. 
quart, peck and bushel, dry measure. 
Let ounce and pound weights, both 
Troy and avoirdupois, be at hand to 
give clear ideas of their relations. | 
shall venture two questions, which you 
may answer at your leisure, and test 
your own conceptions of weights and 
measures formed under usual modes of 
instruction. 

{If iron were worth its weight in 
gold, how much iron would you get for 
a pound of gold? 

+ When a bushel of berries is mea- 
sured to you with the cup holding a 
quart of water, do you receive the pro- 
per quantity ? 

the Troy lb. (gold) == Ib. avoir 
(iron.) 

Bushels=2150-4 cubic inches. 

{ 32 qts. water (liq.)=1848 cu. inches. 


302-4 cu. in. deti- 
ciency, or over one-seventh of a bush. 


. Shall we teach physical geography? 


A few moments with a suitably colored 
outline map aids wonderfully, in fixing 
ideas of the great*mountain systems 
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that determine river systems and the 
drainage into different oceans, and give 
character to the fertility and products 
of different parts of the earth. The 
relative situation and comparative ex- 
tent of different countries, cities, moun- 
tains and rivers, are clear upon the 
outline map, affording opportunity to 
teach and to test knowledge elsewhere 
acquired. For writing, the chart or 
blackboard enables us to present the 
analysis of letters, and to indicate at 
once to a whole school the errors to 
correct and the excellencies to attempt. 
The characteristics of shellfish and in- 
sects, reptiles and mammals, can be 
vividly presented with the aid of some- 
thing like the admirable chart of Mrs. 
Redfield. 

Shall we teach reading? Such charts 
as Scofield’s, Philbrick’s, McGuffey’s, 
Wilson’s, Hillard’s, Sander’s and others, 
presenting words and combinations for 
vocal drill are worth more than books for 
beginners, and are valuable aids with lar- 
ger pupils. For the general purposes of 
Primary Instruction, much help can be 
drawn from such charts as the Boston 
Tablets, prepared by Mr. Philbrick. 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Botany, Chemis- 
try, Physiology, and the whole range of 
school studies and private investigation, 
receive important aid from ocular de- 
monstration. 

There are teachers who do not feel 
the power a blackboard gives, or realize 
the strength they can gain from properly 
used apparatus, prepared by those who 
have made modes of illustration the 
study of a lifetime. The great Agassiz 
stands chalk in hand, marking out with 
rapid accuracy the outline of animals, 
or their parts, as he lectures. He, or 
Tenney, or Youmans, or Cutter, would 
be like Samson shorn of his locks, if 
set to work before a class without black- 
board or chart. Even before popular 
audiences, they hang the walls thick 
with illustrative charts, through which 
they make the eyes of the audience aid 
their ears in receiving the facts they 
have to present. If leading naturalists 
and physiologists teach grown people 
so much better with the diagram and 
the chart, with the object or its repre- 
sentation, what shall the teacher do 
with mere abstract instruction before 
children, whose perceptive faculties are 


so active and whose abstract powers are 
so feeble? 


N 





A farmer with his two sons, carrying 
on a Rhode Island farm, bought a mow- 
ing machine. None of them could put 
it together, till one of the son’s wives 
came to their aid, arranged the machine 
and drove it, to the salvation of the crop. 
Teachers whose neglect leads school 
officers to refuse the furnishing of out- 
line maps and other aids, would in agri- 
culture stick to the reaping hook or the 
scythe, and refuse a Wood’s mower or 
a McCormick’s reaper, rather than ob- 
tain help from an ingenious woman in 
understanding their use. The genius of 
Western farming is to examine, to test, 
and to adopt whatever will give greater 
efficiency in the care or gathering of 
crops. The genius of Western teach- 
ing develops in a like direction. That 
teacher in the indefinite backwoods so 
convenient to locate stories in, who 
illustrated the motions of the planets 
by putting a great red-headed fellow in 
the center of the floor to represent the 
sun, while nervous Mercury, fair-haired 
Venus, sedate Earth, and ruddy Mars, 
duly represented by other pupils, went 
around in rapid course, would have 
made himself master of the orrery could 
he have had it to show the movements 
of even more planets than he could set 
running on his school-room floor. His 
earnestness in visible illustration would 
have given the map, the chart and the 
blackboard a power, in his hands, that 
teachers do not dream of who avoid 
opportunities for improvement, forget- 
ting that these opportunities are the tal- 
ents for whose use they must render 
account to the teacher whose parables 
and discourses were so many object 
lessons and illustrated instructions. 





Ir is said that a prize of $10 was 
recently offered to any member of the 
Connecticut Teachers’ Institute who 
would write and spell correctly the 
words in the following sentence: ‘It is 
an agreeable sight to witness the un- 
paralleled embarrassment of a harrassed 
peddler attempting to gauge the sym- 
metry of a peeled onion, which a sybil 
has stabbed with a poniard, regardless 


of the innuendoes of the lilies of car- 
nelian hue.” Thirty-eight teachers 
competed for the prize, but not one 
was successful. 


Tue Harrison County Teachers’ In- 
stitute will commence at Mt. Moriah on 
the 23d of March, and will be in 
session during the week. 





“THE GRAMMARLESS TONGUE.” 





BY THOMAS DAVIDSON. 





OTHING so clearly demon- 
strates the need which exists in 
this country for universities and 
institutions devoted to the inter- 
ests of the higher branches of 
education as the frequent ap- 





pearance of literary productions which * 


are a disgrace, not only to their au- 
thors, but to the American people. 
In no other country but ours could 
such an amount of pure trash be ushered 
into the world by ignorance in the name 
of learning. It is the easiest thing for 
a man in America to get a reputation 
for “ ripe scholarship,” if he only have 
the gifts of impudence and self-assertion 
in a sufficient degree. Critics will 
praise books that have not a single re- 
deeming characteristic, and thus encour- 
age the spread of ignorance and _ pre- 
sumption. As a case in point, we might 
instance Amos Dean’s //istory of Civil- 
tzation, which is a disgrace to the coun- 
try in which it was produced, and is 
probably the poorest book ever written 
on the subject of history. It has nota 
single redeeming point. And yet Amos 
Dean was a man of no inconsiderable 
reputation for learning. As another 
case, and the one with which we mean 
to deal now, we will mention Mr. Rich- 
ard Grant White’s essays which have 
recently been appearing in the Ga/axy, 
on Words and their Uses. 

Mr. White, styled by some of the 
periodicals ** the indefatigable,” is a man 
whose name one frequently meets in 
newspapers and other ephemeral prints ; 
so that a person, on taking up an article 
with his name attached to it, is prepared 
to find something interesting and in- 
structive. One does not like to believe 
that literary men trade upon their rep- 
utations ; nevertheless, it is certain that 
some literary men do, and that Mr. 
White is one of them. We took up 
his paper on * The Grammarless 
Tongue ” 
true, having been disappointed in some 
of his previous essays, but we certainly 
were not prepared to find displayed in it 
the amount of impertinence, self-asser- 
tion, ignorance, contradiction and down- 
right stupidity that we have found. We 
mean to prove what we say. 

In the first place, ** The Grammarless 
Tongue” is not only a misleading ex- 


with some misgivings, it is 
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pression, but one in every senge incor- 


rect. Mr. White means by it really The 
inflectionless tongue; and no one re- 
quires to be told that English is not an 
inflectionless tongue. He tells us that 
the two “elements” of grammar are, 
** etymology, which concerns the inflec- 
tions of words,” * * ‘ and syntax, which 
concerns the construction of sentences 
according to the formal relation of 
words.” We suppose by “ elements ” 
he means divisions, and, if so, he is 
wrong. Grammar includes not only 
etymology, and syntax, but also phon- 
ology, orthoepy, orthography, and ety- 
mology in a different sense from that in 
which he uses the word. He further 
tells us that “‘ the English language, be- 
ing almost without the former [etymol- 
ogy], and therefore equally without the 
latter [syntax], its use must be, in a cor- 
responding degree, untrammelled by the 
rules of grammar, and subject only to 
the laws of reason, which we call logic.” 
‘We have, indeed,” he goes on to say, 
‘been long afflicted with grammarians, 
from whom we have suffered much, and 
to whose usurped authority we most of 
us have submitted abjectly, without a 
murmur, and almost without a question. 
But the truth of this matter is this, that 
of the rules given in the books called 
English grammar, some are absurd, and 
most are superfluous.” No doubt all 
grammarians before the rise of Mr. 
White have been arrant fools and ig- 
noramuses, knowing nothing of their 
business; and no doubt Mr. White is 
the man, and wisdom will die with him. 
Let us see. ‘* For example,” he says,” 
‘it can be easily shown that in the 
English language, with a few excep- 
tions, the following easy and informal 
relations of words prevail : 

“The verb needs not, and generally 
does not, agree with its nominative case 
in number and person. 

**Pronouns do not agree with their 
antecedent nouns in person, number and 
gender. 

** Active verbs do not govern the ob- 
jective case or any other. 

‘** Prepositions do not govern the ob- 
jective case or any other. 


**One verb does not govern another 
in the infinitive mood. 

‘*Nor is the infinitive a mood, or 
governed by substantive, adjective or 
participle. 

‘**Conjunctions need not couple the 
same moods and tenses of verbs. 





| 








‘“‘ The grammarians have laid down 
laws directly to the contrary of these 
assertions ; but the grammarians are 
wrong, and in the very nature of things 
can not be right, for their laws have as 
conditions precedent [are there any con- 
ditions not precedent?] the existence of 
things which do not exist. In English 
the verb is almost without distinction of 
number and person ; the noun is entirely 
without gender, and has no objective 
case ; the adjective and the participle are 
without number, gender and case ; the 
infinitive is not a mood, it is not an in- 
flection of the verb or part of it; and 
conjunctions are free from all rules but 
common sense and taste.” 

Now, grammarians ! is the 
Ye are 
to be swept all at once from the earth 
by the hero who enriched the French 
language with exguérer and ezcloser, 
the Latin with rzswm (a laugh); who 
gave etuptomethon (éiryzréuzuv) the 
meaning of ** you two were struck,” 
who made fetupsomadé (z2zbYopat) a fu- 


there 
gauntlet thrown down to you. 


ture perfect ; who would enrich even his 
mother tongue with photograve; and 
who credits Le Sage with the following 
correct sentence: ‘‘Je fis la lecture de 
mon ouvrage, que sa majesté n’entendit 
pas dans plaisir. Elle temoigna q’elle 
etait content de moi.” Don’t suppose 
that Le Sage wrote ‘‘sa majesté n’en- 


tendit pas sazs plaisir. Elle témotgna 


gwelle étatt contente de moi.” Mr. 
White knows better, be assured. C’est 


Le Sage lui-méme. Nevertheless, we 
would not refuse to break a lance with 
him. Even David 
with Goliath’s brains. 
So it appears that in English “ the 
verb needs not, and generally does not, 


made short work 


agree with its nominative case in number 
and person.” What a comfort for all 
the people who say we was, they zs, 
says you, he dow’t! Be ye further com- 
forted, all ye that mourn the want of 
education, and all ye that are poor in 
grammar. Henceforth it will be per- 
mitted for you to say, they am yourn, 
I were right. The U. S. Congress 
may state its law against petty larceny 
in the following terms: 

* Them whut takes what isn’t hisen, 

When they’s cotch mus’ go to prisen;” 
thus giving the long-abused, down-trod- 
den phrase a place in the grammarless 
tongue, as a “‘ man and a brother.” The 
next Christian sect that arises, too, may 








read the Lord’s prayer “* Our Father, 
which are in heaven ; hallowed be your 
name, etc.” We presume that is the 
manner in which Mr. White says it, if 
he says it at all, and finds no use for the 
forms thou and art. We know there 
are some people who think that praying 
to God will soon be an obsolete institu- 
tion, only Mr. White at present is anti- 
cipating just a little. When we come 
to address our prayers to 2’ Humanité, 
we may say: ‘Our fathers, mothers, 
grand-fathers, great-grand-fathers, and 
so on back to the gorilla, and thence to 
the animalcule, and our sons, daughters, 
grand-sons, and so on ad Utopiam, who 
are one earth or no where ; hallowed be 
your names,” etc. We are sure Mr, 
White is not a Quaker. But it is vain to 
say much more. The forms peculiar to 
the second person singular, and agree- 
ing with ¢how, will never be obsolete so 
long as Christianity is professed by 
speakers of English; and so long as it, 
and the forms peculiar to the third per- 
son singular of the present indicative, 
not to mention such forms as am, was, 
were, have, has, exist, so long will it be 
necessary to have the rule that the verbs 
must agree with their subject in number 
and person. That the majority of the 
persons are alike in form, does not alter 
the matter in the slightest degree; so 
long as there exists a single inflection 
for person or number in verbs, the rule 
will be required. And if we admit (as 
we do not), with Mr. White, that the 
indicative mood has but two tenses, we 
shall find that within the compass of 
these two tenses, particularly in a few 
of the most common verbs, the number 
of inflections is quite considerable; I 
am; thou art; he is; we, you, they are; 
I was; thou wast; he was; we, you, 
they were: I have; thou hast; he has 
or hath ; we, you, they have: I do; thou 
dost or doest; he does or doth or doeth ; 
we, you, they do. These are what Mr. 
White calls a “childish and strenuous 
‘ making believe.’” Is it always neces- 
sary, when several forms coincide, to 
disregard those which differ, and drop 
all rules respecting them? A German, 
on Mr. White’s principle, might write 
the present of £ézmen thus: Ich kann; 
Sie kénnen; er kann; wir, Sie, sie 


| kénnen, and then say there were no 


need for the rule that a verb agrees with 

its subject in number and person. Of 
- 

course, some one might suggest that Du 
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kannst, Ihr kénnt are still in common 
use among members of the same family, 
and intimate friends ; but that is of small 
consequence, inasmuch as with praying 
the family relation and friendship are 
destined soon to be superseded. There 
is no harm, of course, in being a little 
before one’s time. Progress for ever! 

Mr. White knows enough of Anglo- 
Saxon at second hand to be able to state 
that it had only two tenses—* the pres- 
ent, or rather the indefinite, and the 
It is hard to say what he means 
by “ indefinite” here ; certainly the tense 
so styled was so far definite as never to 
be used as a past. But it is not true 
that Anglo-Saxon had only two tenses ; 
though it is true that it had inflections 
only for two. It had’ several tenses 
formed by means of auxiliaries, tenses 
which have a perfect right to be so 
called, inasmuch as the words which 
form them have, when taken together, 
a meaning which cannot be found in 
them when taken separately. Mr. White 
says: ** The Anglo-Saxon had not even 
any seeming auxiliaries. Its use of 
habban, beon, willan, magan, cunnan 
and mot (2. e., have, be, will, may, can, 
might), does not convey the notion of 
time and continuance, but simply pre- 
dicates possession, existence, volition, 
necessity, power.” Nevertheless, ad- 
ban goes to form a present perfect in 
Anglo-Saxon just as it does in modern 
English. We could point to more than 
a hundred examples of this in the poets 
alone; e. g., Ic forvorht ébse hyldo 
pine.—Cedmon. Gen. 1024: Thu the 
self hafust dedum gefremed. Beovulf, 
953. But Mr. White says: ‘ The only 
real verb that we use in this instance is 
one that signifies possession. We say, 
I have — have what? possess what? 
Possession implies an object possessed ; 
and in this case it is that completed 
action which is expressed in the abstract 
by the participle.” Considering the 
phrase Z have loved, he goes on to say: 
** Loved is here the object of the verb 
have as much as money would be in 
the sentence, I have money; and JZ 
have loved is no more a verb, or a part 
or tense of a verb than J have money 
is, or J have to go.” 

So it seems the phrase 7 have loved 
is equivalent to 7 fossess loved, or J 
possess the complete action of loving. 
In the first place, however, /oved does 
not express completed action ; for when 


past.” 











we say A father loved by his children, 
loved expresses incompleted action. In 
the second place, suppose it were ad- 
mitted that Joved did express completed 
action, it would not follow that it could 
be used as the object to a transitive 
verb. All participles are adjectives, 
and can not, without being made sub- 
stantives by the prefixing of the article 
or in some similar way, be used as ob- 
jects to transitive verbs. We can of 
course say He posits the conditioned ; 
but wecan not say He posits conditioned 
or He possesses conditioned. In the 
third place, suppose we admit that a 
participle could be the object of a tran- 
sitive verb, and that Z possess condi- 
tioned expressed what we mean by J 
have conditioned ; is there not one res- 
pect in which J have conditioned or I 
have loved differs from 7 have moncy. 
We can certainly say J have loved the 
ocean; but can we also say J have 
money the bank? I have hunted the 
fox does mean something; J have a 
hunt the fox means nothing. ; 
Having thus, as we think, shown 
pretty clearly, that Z have loved does 
not mean and can not mean at all what 
Mr. White would have us believe it 
does, we will show how such a form 
did arise and how it came to have the 
meaning it has. The Latins no doubt 
made a distinction between such phrases 
as Mucronemsubvestemabditumhabuit 
and AJucronem sub vestem abdiderat ; 
nevertheless, when the inflections of the 
Latin language were disappearing and 
getting confounded, the former of these 
phrases was the most convenient that 
could be thought of to replace the lat- 
ter. Accordingly, as we all know, a 
Frenchman says to-day, // avatt caché 
un poignard sous son habit, which ori- 
ginally meant /7 avait un potgnard 
caché, &c. In all such cases it is plain 
enough what the participle agrees with, 
viz: with the object to the verb avozr, 
have. In Italian, to the present day, 
the participles which are combined with 
avere to form compound tenses may 
agree with the object following, eg. Ho 
scritta una lettera, as wellas Ho scrit- 
to. And in both Italian and French, 
the participles always agree with the 
object, if it precedes; eg. La lettera 
che ho scritta; la lettre que jai écrite. 
That the corresponding compound forms 
of the English verb arose in a similar 
manner, can be shown abundantly. If 





the object to habdan. 


we turn to the Anglo-Saxon poets, we 
shall find the participle united with 

habban to form a perfect, and yet agree- 

ing in case, number and gender with 

For example, 

Bedévulf 1. 206, Hefde se géda cempan 

gecorene; Cedmon |. 254. Hefde he 

hine svA hvitne gevorhine, (where both 

the last words are in the accusative). 

Compare also Matthew’s gospel 26, 30. 

Hig hefdon heora lof-sang gesungenne- 

In course of time the inflection of the 
participle was dropped, and the parti- 
ciple united with the verb have to form 

perfect tenses. It was after this that 
have became united with the partici- 
ples of intransitive verbs, which, of 
course, could have no object. Previ- 
ously to this, however, the language 
had begun to form compound tenses to 
its intransitive verbs by means of deox 
(be), a practice which is all but uni- 
versal in German to this day. A Ger- 
man will uniformly say /ch bin gewesen, 
Ich bin gelaufen (t. e. Lam been, Lam 
run). And since the days when Leo- 
vulf was written to the present, it has 
been correct English to say 7 am come, 
I am gone, &c., &c. “ Hér syndon 
geférede” says the author of Beovulf, 1. 
361; “’Tis time that I were gone,” 
says Tennyson. 

It is now tolerably clear, we presume, 
how the perfect tenses of the English 
verb were formed. We might show in 
a similar manner how such a phrase as 
I have to go arose, without adopting 
Mr. White’s explanation, that Z have to 
gomeans 70 go belongs tome. In this 
connection, however, it may be valua- 
ble to quote a deliverance of the gram- 
marian (?) who thought that a partici- 
ple could be the object of a verb: ‘For 
instance,” he says, “*Z have to go is 
merely It belongs to me to go, To go 
belongs to me; forms of expression 
common among the most cultivated and 
idiomatic speakers, and which are not 
only correct but elegant. But that 
which is expressed by a verb can not 
belong to any one; only a thing, some- 
thing substantial (although not neces- 
sarily material or physical), z. e. a sub- 
stantive can belong.” 

ee ee ee 

No MAN can tell whether he is rich 
or poor by turning to his ledger. It is 
the heart that makes the man rich. He 
is rich or poor according to what he is 
—not what he has. 
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VIEW OF A NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 
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WE present this month a cut, which we hope will serve as a guide or suggestion to those who may have to do 


with the plans and specifications for building ‘* Normal Schools.” 
the future as well as the present, and educate by every possible means. 


perpetual educator. 








A WORD TO PARENTS. 


Y( 4) OU have provided for the bene- 
ANS, fit of your children’s education 
SY facilities, unsurpasssed in the 
by world. 
You have the opportunity of 
giving them an education that 
will be worth more to them than gold 
and silver. 

It is the duty of the parent to give 
the child as good an education as can 
possibly be attained with their means. 

How foolish, how short-sighted then 
is the spirit shown by some parents, in 
refusing to provide their children with 
the needful books, at the expense of a 
few dollars, that they often expend for 
that which is worse than useless. 

Take a case that has occurred in my 
own school this winter : 

Two Children, brother and _ sister, 








both intelligent, rather above the ave- 
rage, willing and anxious to learn, were 
forced to leave the class in English 
Grammar, because their parents refused 
to provide them with the proper text- 
books at an expense of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for both. 

Will people ever learn the value of 
educational privileges? 

The world is moving. Great pro- 
gress is being made, and the “ coming 
man,” 
high in the world, must be educated. 


Be assured, that if your child is de- 
nied an education, his will be a life of 
sorrow and toil; a life-long struggle for 
a bare existence ; a life without hope or 
enjoyment. 

Educated labor will always take the 
lead in the world. 
mand _ the _ best 


It will always com- 
positions, and the 


who expects to take his place ; 





Let us start right in this direction, and build for 
A beautiful building like the above is a 
The ground plans, and the plans for the other floors, can be furnished if desired. 


ignorant plodder will be obliged to take 
what is left. 

Fearful will be the account of the 
parent who denies his child the means 
of acquiring knowledge. 

You cannot place too high a value 
upon the educational facilities at your 
command. Do not think that because 
they cost little they are worth little. 

Have you never felt the want of 
education in your own life? 

If you have, do what is in your 
power te prevent your child from re- 
peating your experience. 

If you never have, then see that your 
children lead as happy a life. 

You may leave them wealth, but 
this may take wings and fly away; 
learning will abide with them forever. 
Remember, ‘knowledge is power,” 

F D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


i DITOR JourNaL oF 


| hope soon to see her emerge from that 
| condition of stupor and insensibility, 


Epuca- | 


TION: No more welcome visi- | 
tor than the JouRNAL oF Epv- | 


CATION enlivens the labor of the 


teacher in this Western country. | 


We look for it anxiously every 
month, and peruse each number with 
increasing interest. 
is doubtless extending over this State, a 
word or two in its columns respecting 
the schools of Warsaw may not be out 
of place. 


We have an active and energetic 
Board of Directors, who are zealously 


engaged in the good cause. Large 


sums of money have been already spent | 
for school buildings and furniture. The | 


principal building is a large three-story 
brick, containing eight rooms, well fin- 
ished and furnished. It accommodates 
the High school, Grammar school, and 
two of the Secondary 


schools. 


and Primary 
Besides this, there are five 
buildings in the city for the use of sec- 
ondary and primary schools. The corps 


of teachers consists of the Principal of | 


the High School, and thirteen other tea- 
chers in the various departments. The 
number of scholars at present enrolled 
is 759. 

The teachers are very much engaged 
in their work, and are laboring with 
good effect. They hold 
discussion and mutual improvement in 
the art of teaching, fwce a month. 





meetings for | 


The schools of Warsaw were never in | 


a better state than they are at present. 
The citizens have done more for the 
cause of education than has been done 
in most cities of equal size and popula- 
tion in Illinois, and they have reasons 
to he proud of the result. iz 
Warsaw, Tlls., Feb. 13th, 1869. 


a oe os 


(Ae) DITOR JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
Ps TION: Dear Sir—The January 
Rel No. of your JourNAL being 

we found on my table, and liking 
eS) very much its appearance, and 
“, especially its matter, I here- 

with remit $1.50 to secure it regularly 
in the future. Through the ‘Free 

School System” enacted by the late 

Legislature of Arkansas, and the assis- 

tance of Educational Journals, with a 

corps of competent teachers in charge of 

he numerous schools of the State, I 


|; named the ** Female Institute ” 





under which she has been laboring ‘Lo! 
these many years.” In the 5th Judicial 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Circuit (embracing Washington,Benton, | 


Crawford, Sebastian and Scott Counties) 
we have over 21,000 youths, and yet we 
have a few fossilized old fogys who are 


| found fighting against Free Schools. 
As its circulation | 


We have, in this Circuit, organized 


| about two hundred School Districts. 


Now we have ¢he system, the money, 
but we lack a full corps of teachers. 
Send them forward ; we will give them 
employment at fair wages. We are 
pecuniarily poor, but we intend to de- 
velop the best interest of this country 
in the education of the masses of her 
youth. These are her future hope—by 
their intelligence, labor, educated labor 
will become capital—in the develop- 
ment of the vast and wealthy resources 
of this State. 


We have now some sixty free schools 
in operation in this Circuit. Professor 
Decherd as Principal, assisted by Miss 
Clara Henderson, is now teaching the 
free school in this place, which bids 
fair to be a success, but proves a source 
of discouragement to a few who are in- 
terested in keeping up their primary 
private classes merely as a money mak- 
ing machine, not from motives of benev- 


| olence. 


Other institutions of learning, which 


| are doing good work and worthy of pub- 
| lic patronage, are springing up through- 


out the country, among which might be 
in this 
place, in charge of Prof. Alexander, a 
gentleman of high tone and progressive 
ideas. Also, the “Cane Hill 
College,” under the supervision of Pres- 
ident Earl, a man of high moral char- 
acter and scientific attainments. Also, 
the High School in charge of Professor 


old 


Buchanan, of Boonsboro, whose success 
in teaching and controlling a school is 
equaled but by few, and lastly but 
not least, the favored Ozark Institute, 
founded originally by the now superan- 
uated and revered *“* Uncle Bob” (Robt. 
Mecklin), but at the present time in 
charge of Prof. Leverett. 

Should we not be hopeful for the 
future ? 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, &c., 
E. E. HENDERSON, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


WE hope every teacher and school 
officer will read the article by ‘ Prof. 
J. H. B.” on the “ Importance of Aids 
to Illustration in Schools.” He is one 
of the most successful teachers in the 


| land, and has grown to this position by 


| with. 
| . . 
| on $20 a month, with a dozen pupils, 





making the most of what he had to do 
He commenced work as a teacher 


and now his school numbers about fifteen 
hundred, and his salary .is about $3,000 
per year. 

SOUTH-EAST MISSOURI. 

The School Superintendents of south- 
east Missouri are very respectfully re- 
quested to meet in convention at Cape 
Girardeau on the 26th and 27th of 
March. Matters of great importance 
to the educational interests of this 
section of our State will be brought 
before the convention, and it is very 
desirable that every superintendent be 
present. 

Superintendents are most cordially 
invited to attend the general Institute of 





| Cape Girardeau county, which com- 


mences its session Tuesday morning, 
March 23rd, and continues for four 
days. The State Superintendent and 
other noted educators are expected to 
be with us. J. H. Kerr, 

Co. Supt. for Cape Gir. Co. 


[Papers of S. E. Missouri please copy.] 
SEAS. 


ST. ey the dedication of the 
Public School Polytechnic Building, 
corner Seventh and Chestnut streets, 
Thursday evening, February 11th, 1869, 
interesting addresses were delivered by 
several gentlemen of note. 

We gave in one of our earlier num- 
bers a history of the building. We 
shall soon present our readers with a 
cut of it. 

The following beautiful hymn, written 
for the occasion by Anna C. Brackett, 
concluded the exercises : 

O Thou to whom all praise belongs, 
The hardened hand of Tillage yields, 
To Thee each year its tribute glad 
Of golden grain on countless fields. 
In curling clouds of vapor fair, 
Its incense Commerce offers free, 
While clear through all the sounding air 
The song of Labor soars to Thee. 
Now Science here, from conquered stone, 
Her lofty altar patient rears, 
And fairer fruit of mind alone 
She brings for all succeeding years. 
So stronger still, as rolling Time 
Shall write its record on our land, 
More sure and firm in light sublime 
The Country of our love shall stand. 
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THE LAW IS PLAIN. 
Local 


T points out the duty of 
Directors, and the time when 
this duty is to be performed. 

Now then, in order to obtain the 

N money due the several districts, 

the terms of the law 
strictly complied with. 


yuse 


7) 


must be 


Under the head of DutigEs or Loca 
Directors, Sec. 5 says: 

Said directors shall take or cause to 
be taken, between the first and third 
Mondays in March, an enumeration of 
all the white and colored youth (noting 
them separately) between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years, resident with- 
in their respective subdistricts, designa- 
ting between male and female, and 
return a certified copy thereof to the 
township clerk, together with a list of 
tax payers resident within the subdis- 
trict. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the 
director, in each subdistrict, to make all 
necessary contracts for providing fuel 
for schools, for repairing and furnishing 
school rooms, and make all other neces- 
sary provisions for the prosperity of the 
schools in his subdistrict. He shall have 
power to erect, when he deems neces- 
sary, a suitable school house in his sub- 
district, and provide the furniture there- 
for, returning an estimate for this pur- 
pose to the township clerk, which shall 
be assessed upon and collected from the 
taxable property in said subdistricts in 
the same manner as other estimates for 
school purposes. 


The law says further, in Sec. 7: It 
shall be the duty of the director in each 
subdistrict, previous to the first day of 
April, in each year, to forward to the 
township clerk an estimate of the 
amount of funds necessary to sustain the 
schools in their respective districts for 
the period of not less than four nor 
more than six months, in such estimate, 
stating clearly the amount deemed re- 
quisite for each and every item of ex- 
pense. 

We present also in this connection, 





subject, the 
FORM OF LOCAL DIRECTOR’S ESTIMATE, 


To the Clerk of Township No. 
County of 

The undersigned director of sub-district 
No. in the county of - 

















| 


-, does respect- | 


fully snbmit the following estimate of the | 
amount of money necessary to sustain the | 


| public school in said sub-district for the pe- | 


riod of- 





months during the present year: 





Statement of Estimate. Dollars.| Cents. 





Teacher’s wages 
Building ....... 
eae es Baers 
Repairs. .... eae aS ae capt eee | eae oe 
Furniture......... | 





Dated this 








day of , 186—. 


. Director. 








(This estimate must be made and furnished 
to the Clerk of the Township Board of Edu- 
cation, previous to the first Monday of April 
of each year.] 

a ialemisouennt 
MONOPOLIES. 

If there is any one great monopoly 
more infamous and unscrupulous than 
another it is the telegraph monopoly. 
We are in favor of having the Govern- 
ment run the machine for making green- 
backs until they cord up enough not only 
to pay, but to fully satisfy, Prof. Morse, 
for the application of this great science of 
electricity to the common use of business 
and pleasure, and then let the Govern- 
ment take control of all the lines of tele- 
graph in the country—charge reasonable 
rates for sending messages and do the 
necessary and important business in con- 
nection with telegraph in an honest busi- 
ness way. Let Senators and Represent- 
atives in Washington return all free 
passes, and let us have, as an educational 
force, the benefit of the telegraph at 
reasonable rates. 

The 
great interests of commerce demand that 
this monopoly be broken up without 
delay. Science demands it. 
demands it. The poor demand it. The 
rich demand it. 
common justice demand it. 
have it ? 


Business demands this change. 


Education 


Common sense and 
Shall we 
Let the press, the free press 
of the country, demand this. Let the 
people universally demand it, that it 
shall be a part of our great postal 
system. 


and because of the importance of the | 








LOOK IT OVER. 

We publish the law in regard to esti- 
mates for school purposes for the next 
year, in another column, and the proper 
forms also, for making the estimates. 
We hope teachers will early call the 
attention of school directors to these 
plain requirements, and that the people 
will see to it that they are complied 
with. 

This State cannot afford to allow an 
interest so important as this, to suffer for 
the want of action on the part of those 
whose duty it is to act. 

Our taxes, to be sure, are large-- 
justly so—because we preferred to let 


ignorance and vice usurp the place of 


inteligence and industry, and we are 
now paying the penalty. We cannot 
afford to pay so much for so bad 4 
thing. 

No time should be lost. Meetings 
should be called, and the whole matter 
fully and freely canvassed. 

We are glad to see that several other 
unimportant amendments have been up 
for discussion, but we are unable to 
learn that the school law has been 
changed in any important particular. 
It is impossible for us to state what 
changes have been made, as we go to 
press before the Legislature adjourns. 


— 





THe Onto AND Mississippi Rait- 
ROAD combines so much of real com- 
fort with its broad guage, its elegant 
coaches, its sumptuous sleeping cars, 
its gentlemanly conductors, and in all 
its general management, that it is a 
pleasure to us to commend it to those 
who design making a trip east. 

This great broad guage line, through 


‘to New York City, comprising the 


‘Ohio and Mississippi,” the ‘Atlantic 
and Great Western,” and the “Erie,” 
presents to the traveling public supe- 
rior attractions over any other. There 
is but one change of cars, and we have 
never yet missed a connection from St. 
Louis to New York by this route. 

You have, in addition'to all the room 
and safety incident to the wide track, 
such a diversity of scenery that each 
hour is beguiled with some new de- 
velopment of the world’s wealth and 
beauty, prairie, river, forest, moun- 
tain, valley, cities, towns. . You travel 
over half a continent as safely and 
luxuriously as if realining in an elegant 
parlor at home. 





ame na a 
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Book Rotices, 





THE HUMAN INTELLECT, with an In- 
troduction upon Psychology and the Soul, 
by Noah Porter, D.D., Protessor of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale Col- 
lege, New_York. C. Scribner & Co.; for 
sale in St. Louis by E. P. Gray. 

We have long looked for this volume, 
and have expected it to be what its ap- 
pearance proves—that it is the very best 
work of the kind extant. Indeed, it 
fills a place which no other book has 
yet occupied. 

There are two tests which must de- 
cide upon the excellence of such a 
work. The frst must ascertain whether 
it contains a sound, positive and entire 
(not perfect) system of Philosophy. 
The second must decide whether this 
system is put forth in a style so simple 
and perspicuous, and in a mechanical 
form so convenient, as to adapt it to the 
varied uses of a text book “ for colleges 
and higher schools,” and for the private 
student. 

Prof. Porter has succeeded admirably 
upon both these points. Upon one or 
the other of them every text book, so far 
as our acquaintance goes, has failed. 
We well remember, when a pupil of the 
author, that after dipping into ‘* Reed ” 
and ** Stewart,” we were obliged to fall 
back upon the lecture-room to supply 
the deficiencies of both. We ourselves 
have tried Professor Haven’s volume, 
and found too much of a scrap book or 
mosaic in metaphysics. 





Then the work of Sir William Ham- | 


ilton, with all its deserved merit for 
scientific soundness and originality in 
thought and style, brings to the student 


a volume too cumbersome and diituse ; | 
and to the science of metaphysics some | 


serious errors. Starting with those fun- 
damental truths which are held by all 
true spiritual and theistic philosophy, it 
is remarkable how, with so much genius 


and learning, the Scottish philosopher 


should have pointed his whole system | 


with an error that lies at the basis of the 


materialistic and atheistic tendencies of | 


the times. 
sel substantially agreé that from the 


Kant, Hamilton, and Man- , 


very structure of our faculties we can- | 


not know the Infinite—for to know is to 


discriminate ; and what is discriminated | 


is finite. 


By this discovery of a ‘* sub- | 


jective incompetence,” both Hamilton | 


and Mansel attempt to humble the pre- 


But Herbert Spenser, truer to the genius 
of this new discovery, carries it out to 
its logical and legitimate conclusion, and 
places behind all phenomena an wz- 
knowable force. This position is com- 
pletely overthrown by Prof. Porter. 

By the clearest discrimination he 
shows how we may know the Absolute ; 
and how what we know is the repre- 
sentative of realities in the Absolute 
itself, and not merely of something only 
relatively to us. 

We dwell upon this point because we 
regard no treatise on the human intellect 
as suitable for the use of our schools and 
colleges, that does not with clearness 
and force guard the point where the 
student may lose the value of all his 
previous study, and set his mind adrift 
upon a shoreless speculation. 

Had we the space, we should follow 
out more at length some of the superior 
qualities of the book. In its Psychol- 
ogical introduction, the author gives a 
clearer analysis of the structure of the 
soul than we have seen elsewhere. The 
self-active nature of the soul he fully 
demonstrates. The confusion occasioned 
by the use of the term facu/ty, convey- 
ing the notion that the mind is made up 
of parts, he effectually removes in main- 
taining the wzz¢ty of the soul. 

Employing for the most: part the di- 
visions and nomenclature of Hamilton, 
he has given us a more compact, a bet- 
ter digested, a far more harmonious 
and consistent system; and, by the ar- 
rangement of the type, a more practical 
work for the use of all classes of stu- 
dents. 

We would urge upon the Superin- 
tendent of our Public Schools, and upon 
the Chancellor of our growing Univer- 
sity, the desirableness of introducing this 
work at once into their respective courses 
of study. 

WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR; 
Narrated for Young People, by Paul du 
Chaillu, author of ** Discoveries in Equa- 
torial Africa,” ‘Stories of the Gorilla 
Country,” ete., with numerous engravings. 


12mo. New York, Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by St. Louis Book and News Co. 


The author of this book is well known 
as a traveler and adventurer in the equa- 
torial regions of Africa. He has done 
much for the cabinets of natural history 
in our country, and is at present lectur- 
ing among us; but, from what we can 
learn, it is better to read his books than 
to hear his lectures. If you wish to 


sumptions of speculation and atheism. | learn about the great man-ape — that 








king of the African forest called the 
Gorilla—read this book. You will find 
that this terrible animal weighs some 
four hundred pounds; that he can roar 
like a lion, and that, Darwin to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there is not much 
probability that we of the gexus hom?- 
nis were once made after the fashion of 
this beast. Of snake stories there are 
not a few. It is finely illustrated. 

THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK AND NA- 
TIONAL REGISTER for 1869. Astrono- 
mical, Historical, Political, Financial and 
Commercial. A general view of the Uni- 
ted States, including every department of 
the National and State Governments, to- 
gether with a brief account of Foreign 
States, ete. Edited by David N. Camp. 
Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. 

Mr. Camp, formerly the Principal of 
the State Normal School of Connecticut, 


| brings to this work a rare combination 


of qualities to insure both its correctness 
He is the well known au- 
thor of the series of Geographies which 
bear his name, the preparation and re- 
vising of which places at his command 
the data necessary to perfect a work of 
this kind. Since his return from Europe 
he has spent much of his. time in Wash- 
ington, carefully examining, collating 


and success. 


and arranging the varied and extended 
information, crowded into the 800 pages 
of which the volume is made up. 

As to the book itself, of which we 
have received the advance sheets, it is 
the initial volume of a proposed annual 
publication. It is somewhat after the 
style of the American Almanac of 1860, 
and the National Almanac of 1864, 
since which period no register of events 
save, perhaps, the meagre Tribune Al- 
manac, has appeared at all adequate to 
the demands of this mighty nation. Of 
course, it is more complete than any 
similar work of the kind ever issued in 
this country. 

This book is divided into six parts, 
with a vast number of topics under 
each of these general heads. In Part I. 
we have the AsTRONOMICAL DEPART- 
MENT, in which he was assisted by 
Samuel H. Wright, A. M. This is 
very full, giving the ephemeris of the 
principal Planets, planetary conjunc- 
tions, Lunar and Solar eclipses, etc ; II., 
the UnirEp StTarTEs, giving names of 
civil and political officers, accounts of 
departments, etc. ; III., Foreign Coun- 
tries; IV., Religious Statistics; V., 
Miscellaneous Essays, Agriculture, Min- 
ing, Literature, etc; VI., Presidential 
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election returns, with the most complete 
statistics ever published, names of emi- 
nent men deceased the past year, to- 
gether with the important events of 
1868. The Daily Times of this city, 
in an extended notice of this work, says : 

This ‘‘Americah Year Book’’ belongs to 
that class of popular publications which have 
come into existence with the present century, 
and is one of the very best of its class. It is 
the grouping and presentation, in the most 
condensed form, of an aggregate of practical 
knowledge and useful information, which, to 
acquire otherwise, would involve an amount 
of research which the leisure and the libra- 
ries of but few in this busy age afford. It 
will be found of special interest and service 
to the editor, the lawyer, and the politician, 
and we bespeak for it an extensive sale and 
very general demand when its merits shall 
have become known. 


This work will be sold only by agents, 
and we are requested to state that those 
wishing to become such, may address 


O. D. Case & Co., 154 Madison street, 
Chicago, Ills. 


UNDER THE WILLOWS, and other Poems, 
by James Russell Lowell. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. For sale in St. Louis by 
Willie H. Gray. 


One can scarcely help thinking, after 
taking up this volume of the fugitive 
pieces of Mr. Lowell, how much more 
satisfactory would be the author under 
the nom de plume of Hosea Bige- 


low! The publishers say, “A few 
pieces, more strictly comic, have 
been omitted as out of keeping :” 


and “Fitz Adam’s Story,” is also 
left to stand over, because it belongs 
to a connected series, which, it is 
hoped, may be completed at a future 
time.” The “comic” has been just Mr. 
Lowell’s forte hitherto, nor would we 
say to him as to the majority of writers, 
“Do not attempt any more poetry in 
earnest,” for we doubt not that he will 
yet do something worthy the promise 
of his earlier years and which is foreshad- 
owed in the introductory and longer 
‘Under the Willows.” 
** God’s passionless reformers, influences. 
‘That purify and heal and are not seen, 
Shall man say whence your virtue is. or how 
Ye make medicinal the wayside weed? 
I know that sunshine, through whatever rift, 
How shaped it matters not, upon my walls 
Paints discs as perfect-rounded as its source, 
And, like its antetype, the ray divine. 
However finding entrance, perfect still, — 
Repeats the image unimpaired, of God. 
CECIL’S BOOKS OF NATURAL _Iils- 
TORY, in three Vols.; I. Beasts, II. Birds, 
III. Insects. 16mo., 200 pages each. Re- 
tail price $1.25 per vol. Sent by mail to 


poem 


Teachers, post paid, in sets, for $3.50, or 


by express at 20 per cent. discount. 

Clark & Co., Publishers, No. 8 Custom 

House Place, Chicago. Ils. For sale in St. 

Louis by the Western Publishing and School 

Furnishing Company. 

It will be their own fault, if ** our 
Boys and Girls” of these days do not 





| 


know something well worth knowing of 
Natural History. We have in these three 
pretty volumes interesting descriptions 
and illustrations of Birds, Insects and 
Quadrupeds, for children, and for 
grown people, too. These books will 
be found especially valuable to teachers 
who desire to give familiar talks or 
object lessons on animated nature to 
their pupils. 

They are written by S. H. Peabody, 
M.A., of the Chicago High School. 
The style is attractive, the type clear 
and beautiful, and the binding is also 
first class. 


MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS, by 


Horace Bushnell. New York: C. Scribner 

& Co. Forsale in St. Louis by E. P. Gray. 

The “ Dark Things” are Might and 
Sleep, Bad Government, Physical 
Pain, Winter, Insanity, Animal In- 
Jestations, and divers kindred facts and 
existences commonly treated by writers 
on Natural Theology with respect to 
their Physical Uses. The point thus 
made against the common habit of the 
‘‘ argument from design” is well taken. 

It is impossible, as Dr. Bushnell 
shows, to indicate the precise physical 
utility of the infliction of a musquito, 
that takes blood and leaves poison; but 
it is quite possible that these creatures, 
together with the infestations of bills, 
claws, bags of poison, and the like, 
which are brought by other creatures, 
may teach us a practical lesson on the 
ferocity and venom of sin, 

With the clear and original concep- 
tions, and the rare use of words which 
distinguish all the products of the au- 
thor’s pen, this book is rendered exceed- 
ingly instructive. readable, and enter- 
taining. 

POEMS, by Lucy Larcom., 


Osgood & Co. 
Willie H. Gray. 
If all the poems in this collection are 
not equal in merit with ** Hannah Bind- 
ing Shoes” and ** Skipper Ben,” it is 
still quite evident that the writer pos- 


Boston: Fields, 
For sale in St. Louis by 


sesses something of the genius of a 
poet. We recognize in the greater 
number of her verses, one at least of 
the necessary qualities of poetry—viz: 
“the indirect expression of that which 
Miss 
Larcom assists us to express what we 
have often felt when beholding the 
scenes and contemplaci: s the topics she 
has so pleasantly touched.“ How well 
she succeeds, too, in awakening our 


cannot be expressed directly.” 








sympathy with the more common and 
unnoticed objects in nature and life may 
be witnessed in “ Swinging in the Barn,” 
and in ** Watching the Snow.” 

Her sympathy with the ordinary 
struggles of life cannot but lift us up. 
We append a single verse from the 
poem entitled ‘+ Better.” 


That haunting dream of Better, 
Forever at our side, 
It tints the-far- horizon, 
It sparkles on the tide 
The cradle of the present 
Too narrow is for rest; 
The feet of the immortal 
Leap forth to seek the Best 


ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUN- 
TRY, A tour through Arizona and Sono- 
ra, with notes on the Silver Regions of 
Nevada. By J. Ross Browne. Illustrated 
by the Author. 535 pages. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale in St. Louis 
by E. P. Gray. 

To begin with, we notice in this 
book of travel one hundred and fifty- 
five well executed wood-cut illustrations, 
of natural scenery, of ‘‘Smooths” and 
** Roughs,” of Indians and Chinese, of 
Mines and Miners in gold and the silver 
regions ! 

The work is written ina live, sprightly 
manner, and reads, in this respect, some- 
what as the Rocky Mountain men talk. 
It can not fail to be interesting to all who 
care for the ‘‘regions beyond” the moun- 
tains, where, so soon the puff of the 
iron horse will disturb the quiet of that 
vast region as he rushes on through these 
Golden Gates to the Pacific. 

Mr. Browne says: “I had no more 
idea on Saturday morning, December 5, 
1863. of starting on such an important ex- 
pedition at 4 p. m. of the same day, than 
I had of going on a prospecting tour 
through the mountains of the moon. It 
so chanced in my peregrinations about 
San Francisco, that I fell in with my 
old friend, Charles D. Poston, the Ari- 
zona pioneer, who had just arrived 
from the East by the overland route 
through Salt Lake. I could accom- 
pany by accepting a seat in his ambu- 
lance from Los Angelos to the Promised 
Land. We would have a grand time ; 
we would feast and hunt and hold pow- 
wows with the Indians, etc., etc. There 
was no trouble about getting ready. A 
knapsack, as usual, was my only bag- 
gage, the contents were a few coarse 
shirts, a box of pencils” (we are glad he 
took his pencils”), a meerschaum and a 
plug of tobacco were the indispensable 
parts of my outfit.” The result we have 
in this valuable, interesting and enter- 
taining work. ! 
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APPLETONS’ JUVENILE ANNUAL, for 
1869 A Holiday Gift for Young People, 
with numerous illustrations. New York: 
D. Appletons & Co. For sale by St. Louis 
News company. 

It is rather late to notice a holiday 
gift book ; but if the boys could see the 
one before us, they would surely say, 
‘‘better late than never.” It is a r2mo. 
of 382 pages, very elegantly printed and 
bound, with tinted paper, and gilt 
edge ; cover beveled and gilt. 

This is just the book to suit the boys. 
It has stories about Fish, Bees, Dogs, 
Bears, Giants, Wolves, Birds, Alliga- 
tors, Wild Bulls, Buffalo, Gorillas, be- 
sides stories well designed to inspire the 
youthful heart with noble purposes in 
life. 


The selections are well made, and 
there seems to be nothing superfluous 
or trivial. This is another well freighted 
drop added to the stream of young peo- 
ple’s literature which rolls in, flooding 
our New Year. 


Gray’s Scnoot AND Fie_p Book 
or Botany, by Asa Gray, M. D. New 
York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 
Co. For sale in St. Louis by E. P. 
Gray. 

This work consists of the ‘+ Lessons 
in Botany,” and the “ Field, Forest and 
Garden Botany,” bound together in one 
complete volume, forming a most popu- 
lar and comprehensive School Botany. 
This will be the most generally used 
class-book of the whole series, and sup- 
ply a great des¢deratum to the Botanist 
and Botanical teacher, there being no 
similar class-book published in this 
country. Cloth. 622 pages. Price, 
$2 50. 


Rgepv’s Drawinc Lesson. — With 
twenty pages of lithographic engravings 
and numerous wood cuts. Chicago: 
Alfred L. Lewell. Office Little Cor- 
poral. For sale in St. Louis by the W. 
P. & S. F. Co., 708 and 710 Chestnut 
street. 

This is a new work, just adapted to 
the practical use of the child at home 
or in the school room. It will be found 
none the less valuable to older persons 
also, who desire to acquire some knowl- 
edge of drawing. 

The lessons given are of familiar ob- 
jects, and Mr. Reed so presents the 
principles that they may be easily un- 
derstood. We commend the work to 
the attention of teachers and all others. 





Magazine Plotices. 

Tue AtLantic Montuty for March 
has been received. We turn of course 
first to ‘Malbone, an Oldport Ro- 
mance,” by T. W. Higginson, and read 
it with increasing interest. ‘+ Co-opera- 
tive Housekeeping” branches off into 
an able discussion of the necessity of 
having the keen, quick, intuitive facul- 
ties of woman to aid us in official posi- 
tions in managing our schools, and then 
what! 

“Then at last will our whole blood- 
less, heartless, soulless public school 
system be brought before the bar of in- 
telligent womanhood, and the sense or 
nonsense, the kindness or cruelty, of 
the regulations of the present school 
committees, crite by those whom God 
made the natural guardians and teach- 
ers of children”—to all of which we say 
amen! Whittier writes so many good 
things, that we can excuse the poor 
verses on “Floward at Atlanta.” There 
is enough for an excellent number with- 
out this. 


HarpeEr’s Montu ty introduces us to 
Policemen of the Sea, finely illustrated ; 
and drawing some well-deserved stric- 
tures upon the careless sacrifice of hu- 
man life by the public conveyances of 
this country by land and by sea. After 
saying that ** ten persons are killed by 
the criminal negligence or parsimony of 
railway directors in this country, to one 
in any other,” it proceeds to say that 
‘“*the sacrifice of life and property by 
conflagrations, railway and similar dis- 
asters on land, although very heavy, is 
comparatively insignificant if compared 
to the losses on our lakes, rivers and sea 
coasts, from causes which might be 
largely prevented.” 

Teachers will find 
hints and 
About Heat. 


some valuable 


illustrations in the article 


Lirppincott’s MAGAZINE was too much 
given to the dignity of dullness ; but the 
March number rebukes us for the 
thought. Robert Dale Owen’s Novel 
is embellished by a fine wood cut. Hans 
Breitman in Politics is well done; 
The Boston Public Library is full of in- 
terest; so is The Foundling Hospital 
in London. 

Our Provincialisms are evidently 
made up more from books than from 








personal observation. The word “heap” 
for a great quantity or number, is not a 
Westernism, but a pure Southernism. 
The writer might have instanced the 
broad accent of the Southerns on “ pa” 
and “ma,” making them “paw,” “maw,” 
and applying these terms to the nearest 
parental ancestry. 


Tue GauLaxy, for March, adds to its 
former attractions, which had come to 
be large, the opening chapters of 
Charles Reade’s new story “ Put Your- 
self in His Place.” Good advice to 
give, but a difficult thing to do. Mr. 
Reade will show why. Mr. Benson’s 
article on George William Curtis is 
strong in its weakness and weak in its 
strength. The eloquent plea of Mrs. 
Julia Ward How is a credit alike to her 
head and her heart. We believe it will 
be a difficult task to unsay what she 


says so well on the fitness of woman to 
vote. 


Tut Crinpren’s Hour (T. S. Ar- 
thur & Sons, Philadelphia)—Fully sus- 
tains its growing reputation among the 
little folks. 

OncE A Mont i,—In its unique form, 
brings to us Chaps. V. and VI. of the 
Millsof Tuxbury, by T. S. Arthur, to- 
gether with a rare variety of original 
and foreign articles, the latter gleaned 
from the best foreign periodicals. 

Artiur’s Home MaGazinre,—Lays 
before our gentle housekeepers fifty ways 
of cooking fish and oysters, and enter- 
tains them besides with a most agreeable 
mental repast. 

Every SAturDAyY throws a whole- 
some restraint about the reader in Social 
Penalties ; says pleasant things of a 
Women’s Club ; and more than pays for 
itself in a sketch of Gladstone. 


THE Nursery.—When will it come ! 
ask the ‘* Youngest readers ;” and the 
Pictures, 
stories, fun, choice reading matter; in 


question is often repeated. 


fact, this is one of the very Jdes¢ of all 
the Juvenile Magazines. We take plea- 


. : | sure in commending it. 
We had it upon our lips to say that 


Tux publishers of “Our Young Folks,” 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., of Bos- 
ton, announce their willingness to send 
four numbers of their Magazine, from 


January to April of this year, as speci- 


mens, to any persons who will send 
them their address. 

We trust this very liberal offer will 
bring this really valuable Magazine to 
the notice of all our readers, and be 
the means of introducing it into all the 
families where it is now unknown. 
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Packarp’s MOoNnTHLY is gaining 
stability. We wish Missouri stood first 
on the list, instead of eighth, in the 
number of subscribers. If our young 
men will discard tobacco and beer and 
pay more attention to the mental, and 
stimulate the physical less, it will be a 
great point gained, and we know of no 
better magazine in which to invest the 
money and time thus saved, than Pack- 
ARD’s MONTHLY. 

The Ohio Fournal of Education is 
one of the very best published in the 
country. The articles are not only able 
but are of great practical value to all. 
Its growing circulation evidences ability 
ine its editor and publisher, and a high 
degree of intelligence among its pa- 
trons. 


The Church Union rebukes almost 
everything which its editors consider sin- 
ful with so much vigor, that we lose 
sight, sometimes, of the slight faults, in 
the greater one perpetrated by the effort 
made to overturn it. It is doing a good 


work, in the main, and one which xeeds | 


to be done. Will * the trimmers” stay 
trimmed ? 

SOMETHING Ex'rRA FOR Boys AND GIRLS.— 
[tis well known that THE LirrLk CORPORAL, 


the brilliant Western Juvenile, bas a larger | 


circulation than any other juvenile magazine 
in the world. ‘This has been gained by real 
merit and enterprise. 

The publishers are endeavoring to double 
their immense circulation this year, and have 
determined to send their magazine rrEE FOR 
THREE MoNTHS—January, February and 
March numbers of 1869—F ree to every family 


who will send their address before the first of 


May, with four cents in stamps for return 
postage. These are intended as samples to 
those who are not now taking the Magazine, 
in its new, enlarged form. Address ALFRED 
L. Seweitt & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Ils. 


LirE INsuRANCE.—We take pleasure 





in calling attention to the advertisement 
of the Homeopathic Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. This 
company is one of the safest and best 
in the country. It has a cash capital, 
paid in, of $150,000, of which $100,- 
000 is deposited, according to law, with 
the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department, for the security of policy 
holders. Its Board of Directors and 
list of stockholders include many names 
well and honorably known in almost 
every walk of public and private life. 
—_——__+> e—__—_ --— 

Wuart ideal republics have been in 
fable, ours is to be in reality. Nor need 
we fear the boldest experiments which 
‘the moral sense of the best women con- 
ceive and advocate. Certainly liberty is 
in danger of running into license while 
woman is excluded from exercising 
political as well as social restraint upon 
its excesses. Nor is the State planted 
securely till she possess equal privileges 
with man in forming its laws and taking 
a becoming part in their administration. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


BatEs County.—aA pleasant letter 
full of good cheer, from Mr. L. B. 
Allison, of Butler, Bates county, in- 
forms us that there is to be an Institute, 
the first or second week in April, in 
that county. The State Superintendent 
is expected to be present. The teachers 
and friends of education in the county 
will be invited, and we know the gen- 
erous-hearted people of Butler will give 
all who come a cordial welcome. 

Bates county is one of the best coun- 
ties in Missouri, and they are determined 
to establish good schools in every dis- 
trict. Success to them. 


Coorrer Country.—Mr. William A. 
Smiley, the efficient Superintendent of 
this county, writes as follows: 


Our Institute was highly successful. I have 
been spending the last two weeks in visiting 
the schools of the county. Found them gen- 
erally in a flourishing condition. 

Several Townships have every sub-district 
supplied with a good house and furnished 
with apparatus. 

In one Township, Mr. Read clerk, two 
school houses haye been built 26x38, clothes 
rooms, patent desks, outline maps, charts, 

lobes, etc., at a cost of about $1800 each. 

Vithout desiring to boast, I think in another 
year we will show as fine houses and as well 
fnrnished as any county in the State, perhaps 


| in any Western State. 


Horr Country.— The County Su- 
perintendent sends the following for 
publication : 


The Andrew and Holt County teachers 
will meet and hold an Institute at Fillmore, 
Andrew county, March 9. Hon, T. A. 


| Parker or the Assistant Superintendent, or 


both, will be there, and J. B. Merwin, of 


| $t. Louis, editor of the ** Journal of Edu- 








| cation (doubtful—Ep ) 


STEPHEN BLANCHARD, 
Supt. Public Schools of Holt Co. 


Jackson County.—The Jackson Co. 
Teachers’ Institute will be held at 


Independence, Mo., commencing on - 


Wednesday, the 24th day of March, 
and continue three days. 

It is hoped by the officers and friends 
of the Institute that every part of the 
county will be fully represented. 

By order of Ex. Com. 
Kansas City, Feb. 27th, 1869. 
Livinctson Counry.—Mr. J. D. 

Roberts, the County Superintendent of 
this county writes that their Institute 
will begin March 8th. 

He wants, in addition to their own 
forces, one or two good lecturers for the 
evening session. 

They always have a pleasant and 
profitable Institute. Talk up, among 
other things, the matter of estimates. 





LacLepE County.—The Teachers’ 
Institute, of Laclede county, will hold 
its second session, beginning April 5th, 
and continuing five days. Let teachers 
and friends of education remember the 
time, and be on hand in force. Music, 
discussions, essays, and a vast amount 
of useful information will be given and 
gained. 

Macon County.—The * Teacher’s 
Institute ” of Macon county will convene 
at Macon City, March the 29th, and 
will continue in session for a period of 
three days, or more, as its members 
may deem discreet. 


Perry County.—Prof. E. A. Angell, 
Principal of the Graded Schools of 
Perryville, writes : 

Iam much pleased with the apparatus pur- 
chased by our school director, and am doing 
good work withit. Mitchell’s Outline Maps, 
in particular, are splendid. I can make more 
geography stick in a pupil’s mind, in a given 
time, than with any other maps I ever used. 
If they needed anything ot the kind, I would 
give them a first-class puff. 

ScoTLanp County.—The Memphis 
Conservative says very truly: 

**No person will deny that a good condi- 
tion of educational wffiirs has much to do in 
drawing emigrants. 

We were glad to see the proceedings 
of the Institutes fully reported in the 
Conservative; would publish the reso- 
lutions passed if we had room. 


Sr. Francois County.—The /ar- 
mington Herald advocates stoutly an 
institution of high grade in Southeast 
Missouri. We say amen! only make it 


Sree to all. 


Texas Counry.—The Texas County 
Record says: 

Marshall Mires, who some weeks ago sus- 
pended his labors as a teacher, in order to 
give the courts ashow in the temple of justice, 
will not again resume his school. This leaves 
Houston again without a school, which is to 
be regretted. Here now is afield for acompe- 
tent teacher, and we hope soon to see one 
profitably engaged. 

Certainly there should be a good 
school in Houston. Good men, how- 
ever, will be slow to locate in a county 
where they do not sustain a school at 
the county seat. 

What is to be done with the school 
fund of Texas county ? 

We are glad to note the following 
signs of progress, however, in connec- 
tion with the above statements. A 
debating club has been organized, and 
the following officers elected : President, 
J. White; Vice President, Jack Kyle; 
Secretary, G. A. Leavitt; Treasurer, 
James Anderson. The regular meet- 
ings will be held every Saturday eve- 
ning, at the court house, when the doors 
will be open to all, both in and out of 
town. 


en Sal 
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CampEN County.—A Camden county 
teacher writes as follows: 

The JournAL or Epucation has 
at last found its way into our county, 
and being considerably interested in the 
cause of education, I hail it with delight, 
for I assure you we stand in great need 
of such a paper at this time. Let me 
tell you why: There isnot one where 
there should be ten schools in this coun- 
ty; even here in our county seat, we 
h:.ve not a public school! Whose fault 
is it? Not the teachers, surely, for 
what few are here are altogether in 
favor of free schools. I muft say that I 
believe it is the fault of our citizens; 
they do not seem to care. Ihave spoken 
to several of them, and they tell me, 
‘We get along very well without book 
larnin’, and so kin our brats.’ Now, dear 
Journal, tell me what we can do with 
such people. Our County Superintend- 
ent is a minister, and ought to know his 
duty, yet we have no Teachers’ Institute 
as directed by our School Law; no 
Association of any kind. I don’t blame 
our Superintendent, for I believe that 
he labors fully as much as he gets 
pay for. I have said enough in this dis- 
couraging strain, yet I can’t say other- 
wise; I would that I could. You wil 
hear again from CAMDEN. 


WAsHINGTON County.—A few—too 
few—earnest workers have succeeded 
in creating an interest, reaching in some 
cases a pitch of enthusiasm, among 
portions of the people of Washington 
county, in this matter of educating the 
children and youth. The County Sup- 
erintendent, T. S. Love, of Irondale ; 
Prof. B. S. Newland, Principal of the 
Bellevue Academy at Caledonia; Rev. 
J. Spencer, of the Irondale “Academy ; 
Prof. G. P. Smith, with others, have 
been constant, patient, and hopeful 
in their work, representing both the 
public and so-called private schools of 
the county. Witha broad and catholic 
spirit, personal, political, and sectarian 
opinions have been kept in the back- 
ground ; and the greater interest of har- 
monizing and elevating the tone of the 
people on the subject of education has 
not only been steadily aimed at, but 
much has been accomplished towards 
bringing about this result. Their inter- 
ests in this direction are all one. What 
will aid at one point will aid at all 
points. There is no antagonism at 





present among the public and private 
schools. The people will generally 
send their children for education, as they 





do for other things, where they can get | 


the most for the /eas¢ money. 

Prof. Spencer has just purchased a 
very large and extensive set of philoso- 
phical apparatus, has ordered more im- 
proved school furniture, and is in every 
possible way striving to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the people in that 
Vicinity, and to furnish better facilities 
for educating their children. 

The Bellevue Academy at Cale- 
donia has already won a place in the 
affections of the people; and its thor- 
ough-going and efficient Principal will 
in the future, as he has done in the past, 
make it, for its kind, a first-class in- 
stitution, and, like Prof. Spencer, he 
will succeed. Gradually the free schools 
will improve as they ought to do. 

The County Superintendent, too, is 
hard at work, and is determined by 
every means in his power to train, de- 
velop, and employ in the public schools 
a higher grade of teachers. 

At the last Teachers’ Institute, held 
in Caledonia, in this county, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were offered by Prof. 
B. S. Newland, and. on motion, were 
adopted : 


Wuereas, Teachers’ Institutes in other 
States have proved potent means in elevating 
the standard of education; 

Wuereas, Our Legislatures cognizant of 
this fact have made it the duty of all public 
school teachers to become members of the 
Teachers’ Institute, in order the better to fit 
themselves to meet the responsibilities of 
instruction of the youth; and, ¢ 

Wuereas, The public school teachers of 
this county, as a body, have neglected to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the Institutes; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the County Superintendent 
of Public Schools be requested to notify all 
teachers of public schools in the county that 
attendance at the next semi-annual session of 
the Teachers’ Institute will be requested, and 
that a failure to comply without a laudable 
excuse will forfeit their certificates. 

Resolved, That he issue certificates to be 
valid only until the meeting of the next Semi- 
Annual Session of the 'Teachers’ Institute. 


This looks like business. It is evi- 
dently the design of the law to have the 
young and inexperienced teachers, as 
well as all others, avail themselves of the 
benefits to be received fiom a punctual 
and continued attendance upon the In- 
stitutes, and only such as do these should 
be employed. 





>o 

Kansas.—Gov. Harvey, in his an- 
nual message, gives the following cheer- 
ing exhibit. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction also suggests amend- 





ments to the school law, advises the 
employment of an assistant in the edu- 
cational department, and recommends 
to the State a liberal policy : 


Statement showing the condition of the 


| Publie Schools, School Fund, ete.. as com- 





pared with the previous year: 


Is67. 


Istis 
No. School Districts organized, 1,12 1,372 
No. of children between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years, 2,838 76,150 


No. enrolled in public schools, 39,429 45,140 
Am/’t paid tor Teachers wages, $170,446 39 203,S78 
Amount from all sourees for f 
school purposes, 342,271 92 429,215 
Total value of school houses, 573,690 08 813.062 
Cash invested for permanent 
school fund, 
Total productive school fund, 


D+ 
os 
7 
59,766 59 86,615 50 

SIS,815 79 


MicniGan.—lIn his inaugural message 
to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, Goy. Baldwin, of Michigan, says: 


The education of the people has ever been 
one of the great principles of our republican 
Government. The ordnance of 1787 declared 
that “religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools, and the 
means of education, shall forever be encour- 
aged.’ * 

In a community where the elective franchise 
is so nearly universal that almost every man 
has a direct voice and responsibility in the 
character of the government; where the gov- 
ernment is but the expression of the people’s 
will, universal education becomes an obvious 
necessity. 

There is nothing in which the people have 
a deeper interest: schools are the nurseries of 
virtue and intelligence, and contribute direct- 
ly to the security of life and property, the 
preservation of social order. and the stability 
of free institutions. : 

The public schools are reported to be in a 
flourishing condition. 
State, the old, inconvenient school houses are 
giving place to larger, better, and in many 
cases to very superior edifices. 

The State Normal School continues to 
prosper. During the last biennial period the 
number in attendance has been, in 1867—382. 
and in 1868—428. The expenses of the school 
are about $17,000 per annum: the revenues 
are a little over $7,000, derived as follows: 
From initiation fees, 2,400; from interest on 
Normal School Fund, $4,669, leaving an 
annual deficiency of about $10,000, which has 
been met by legislative appropriations. 


Texas.—The San Antonio Express 
has a most pertinent, hitting-at-just-the- 
right-time-communication from New 
Braunfels, signed ‘* Libertas.” The 


oS 


author quotes from the President of Bay- 
lor University, as follows : 


Do You Wisu To Bud vp Your Scuoois? 
—l. Pay up at once, as a debt of honor, all 
you owe your teachers for board and tuition. 
Never wait to be dunned for a tuition bill, on 
which you have had time indulgence. 

2. Don’t ask them to credit you for their 
brain labors, for brain labors are more ex- 
hausting to the human system than muscle 
labor! Remember that no teacher can long 
sustain himself whois not constantly growing 
by study. Give him the time for it, by saving 
him all anxiety about his pay. 

3. Don’t calculate in paying thein in any 
other way than in money, or what is as good 
as money to them at the time they need the 
article you wish them to take in payment. 

4. Don’t propose to them to take in pay- 
ment that with which you can pay nobody 
else. 


In all parts of the’ 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
E have read with much inte- 
rest the Report made by the 
Committee to whom was re- 
ferred the report and charges 


against the Commissioner, 
Hon. Henry Barnard. We 


have room only for the following : 

The Commissioner invited the committee to 
examine into any charges which had come to 
their notice in any manner with reference to 
his administration of the office, and he himself 
called attention to such as reached him. On 
investigation of these charges, they appeared 
to be so frivolous as to be unw orthy of any 
serious attention, or so malicious as to fail in 
the least degree to impair the confidence of the 
committee in the practical wisdom and earnest 
devotion of the commissioner in the exercise 
of the important office intrusted to-him. The 
committee were satisfied that no man could 
have brought to this difficult and delicate work 
such special preparation in taste, study and 
experience, have shown greater interest in the 
object sought to be acc complished, nor more 
self-saerificing zeal in the discharge of his 
duties, or more singleness of aim to accom- 
plish the greatest possible amount of valuable 
service by himself and others with the least 
possible expense to the Gov ernment. 

_———- oo 





Hannipar, Mo.. Fi 

Editor Journal of Education: 

Dear Sire :—Our teachers have all derived 
much pleasure and profit from reading the 
JOURNAL since its first issue. Each number 
comes with a large variety of theoretical and 
practical matter, speaking well for its editor, 
and finding with usa double welcome, because 
some of its contributors were ence our highly 
esteemed instructors, and many are now our 
co-laborers. The steady and sure progress 
the public schools are making in various parts 
of the State, as indicated by the Journat, is 
very gratifying. 

‘The schools here, judging from their present 


Feb. 25, 1869. 


crowded state, are in a prosperous condition. 
This being the second year of the graded 


school system, in Hannibal, all that might be 
desired in the way of conveniences, or all that 
is necessary for the highest suecess of the 
schools, can not be immediately secured. At 
present, only one-half of our pupils attend 
school in buildings erected for school pur- 
poses; therefore, however complete the fur- 
nishing of these houses may be, there must. 
necessarily, be a great deficiency. that pupils 
and teachers alone realize. 

Plans have already been made to build a 
commodious school-house in the south part of 
the city; and the ** Board ot Education,”’ be 
it said to their praise. are awake to the de- 
mands of these higher educational interests of 
the city, and are “earnest in expressing their 
sentiments for better buildings—better schools. 

The whole number in attendance this year. 
including the colored school of 350, is 1,600 
pupils. “Our colored school, under the imme- 
diate charge of Mr. A. D. Kinzer, is making 
very commendable progress, in reference to 
which we purpose to speak more at length in 
the future. 

The many topics of ** vital importance to 
teachers,” have been ably discussed by the 
JOURNAL. But one thing in reference to the 
signs employed in writing quantities we hope 
to see brought out in some number of the 
JouRNAL. Is there not a great misunder- 
standing in reference to these signs ? Should 
there be. space, please insert the followi ing and 
solicit answers; perhaps it may create a little 
interest upon this Subject. What is the value 
of 3+-4X5: (342) X6:3—1-4-4? or 84+4X5 

: (3-42) X 6:3—1-1-4 X 4= ? 

We often hear the expression ** Arithmetic 
is an exact science,” but the many answers 
given to similar problems would rather tend 
to prove the contrary of this expression. 











A LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR $12. 

HE next best thing to being 
thoroughly informed on 
subject, is to have ready access 
to the latest results of other 
men’s researches. And in these 
days, when every act and science 
is epitomized and encyclopedized, men 
in very moderate circumstances have al- 
most universal knowledge within their 
reach. Whoever owns half a dozen 
modern dictionaries and books of refer- 
ence, and is in the habit of consulting 
them, will pass for a man of cultivated 
mind in any society ; 
acquire a 


any 
~ 


wy0 


in fact, will 
information, both 
general and specific, and by no means 
superficial. 
poses 


and, 
mass of 

The young man who pro- 
valuable library 
for his own use, or the parent for his 
children, can expend his money in no 
direction to so 


collecting a 


much advantage as in 
purchasing books of this character. 
There are few, however, who realize 
the wealth of contained 
within the covers of a single volume— 
the later editions of Webster’s 
ary. 


information 


diction- 
The time is past when men go 
to a dictionary, merely as a lexicon, for 
a definition or an orthography. The re- 
quirements of these days compel the 
lexicographer to make his book a com- 
pendium of all modern science ; and this 
the publishers of Webster have pretty 
nearly accomplished. 

It would surprise any one not already 
aware of the fact, to hear that the new- 
fangled contrivance of muscular Christi- 
anity, the velocipede, is fully described 
in the last edition. It is scarcely a year 
since we heard of it, except as a child’s 
toy: but here we have it in Webster— 
two-wheeled, and propelled by the feet 
resting in cranks attached to the front 
axle— precisely the present sensation 
from St. Petersburg to St. Louis. To 
one accustomed to the use of a diction- 
ary published twenty to fifty years ago, 
and finding in it only such words and 
definitions as by 
years had become in the 
language, this announcement comes 
very much as if Wendell Phillips were 
to assert that this machine were only a 
*‘lost art” revived; and that velocipe- 
destrianism was the daily amusement of 
the young bloods around the Court of 
the Pharaohs. , 

This is one instance of the enterprise 
by which the publishers of Webster 


continuous use for 


naturalized 





have made it Stienaibe 2 to every 
household, as practically an annual of 
universal progress. Learned men have 
disputed its orthography, and critics 
have carped at its definitions. But 
beside its great worth in other respects, 
these objections are trivial, and are now 
scarcely heard. Its cuts, each worth a 
page of description; its dictionary of 
noted names of fiction, familiarity with 
which is as indispensable to a man of 
any pretensions to cultivation as a know- 
ledge of history; and its numberless 
other advantages, conspire to mark it 
to-day as fhe noblest monument to 
patient literary labor and enterprise of 
this age, if not of any. To possess and 
habitually use it, will alone almost com- 
pensate for the want of a liberal edu- 
cation. 





YOUR WORK. 
EACHERS engaged in the com- 


mon schools are erecting spirit- 
ual structures for those placed 


=H 


Gi) 


eC 4 under their charge. Next to 
a) a 
on the duties of a parent, those of 


a teacher are the most important 
The result of the 
labors of both are equally vital and im- 
portant. These labors reach far into 
the future, moulding the interests, wel- 
fare, and happiness of those who espe- 
cially come under their influence. The 
engaged is 


and_ responsible. 


work in which teachers are 
pre-eminently an intellectual and moral 
work. It has entire reference to the 
improvement of the higher faculties of 
the soul, and to the formation of a men- 
tal and spiritual character. By the 
lessons of instruction and admonition, 
by the truths and principles which are 
imparted, the teacher is constantly con- 
structing, in the nobler nature of the 
child, forms of spiritual excellence and 


of intellectual power.— Selected... 
cesncquanasiaainatatimipeinamen 


TENNESSEE. — The Annual Session 
of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Tennessee adjourned with the year, but 
not like the year séze die. Throughout, 
it was a most excellent meeting, and 
tabulates the best of results. The re- 
ports of the County Superintendents 
were most encouraging, especially in 
reference to the Free School system ; 
and the addresses made by the educators 
in attendance were scholarly and prac- 
tical. We congratulate the friends of 
education in this State on such a sincere- 
thinking,truth-speaking, hearty-working 
Convention. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC ey 
City of Jefferson, February, 1869. 


IFFERENCES of opinion 
having arisen in regard to cer- 
tain points in the school law, 
we submitted them to the State 
Superintendent, and _ received 
the following reply, which will 
explain itself: 

Dear Sir :—Yours is received, and 
contents noted. 

1st. Township Clerks hold office till 
next April. 

2d. There is no authority for holding 
special elections (for choosing school 
directors). 

3d. Section 7, ‘*Special Act,” gives 
the ‘* Board’? the power to charge tui- 
ion oly to those who come in from 
other districts, or those over twenty-one 
years of age. Very respectfully, 

4th. Directors would have the powet 
to build a foot-bridge to enable the 
scholars to get to the school house, if no 
other means can be obtained. 

T. A. PARKER, 
Superintendent. 
ainsi ilies 

Mr. Epitor:—For the sake of ob- 
taining the fullest information regarding 
the progress of education among the 
colored people of this State, I beg 
permission through your columns to 
request teachers engaged in that work 
to send me statistics of their schools 
this winter. 

Blanks and envelopes for the pur- 
pose will be furnished on application. 
In the absence of blanks, information is 
desired as to the number of children 
and adults in attendauce, the progress 
they are making, and the means by 
which the schools are supported. 

With your permission, I will publish 
a summary of such information as I 
may receive, in your valuable paper. 

Communications may be addressed 
to F. A. SEELY. 
Special Agent Bureau Refugee, Freed- 

men, and Abandoned Lands, St. 

Louis, Mo. 


® 


WE regret that several articles of 
value, book and magazine notices, and 
other items of interest, are left over for 
this month, although we again print 
Jour pages extra. 








GEOMETRICAL NOTE. 
ENSON claims, in his geometry, 

that the diameter of a circle is 

one-third of the circumference, 


exactly. 
Is he correct, and if not, 
@ > 
why : 
DEMONSTRATION. 











Draw a circle, with C as the center, 
and inscribe the regular hexagon, A B 
DEF H, in 
annexed dia- 
¢ gram). Now, 

~~ FE AC+HEC=} 

rs \ (A B+BD 

a -D E+E F 

4a ~FH+HA) 

circle, the angle C in each triangle 
formed in the circle is 60°. In the tri- 
angle A C B, the angle C=60°, and 
A C=B C; hence the angle A=angle 
B=angle C, and the same is true of the 
other triangles thus formed. Conse- 


the circle (see 
Since the hexagon in inscribed in the 
quently the chord A B-=A C, hence the 


: chord that subtends an angle of 60° at 





the center of a circle is equal to the 
radius. Therefore the perimeter of the 
inscribed hexagon is three times the 
length of the diameter of the circle. 
Again, the chord A B is less than the 
arc A B, because a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, 
and the perimeter of the hexagon is also 
less than the perimeter of the circle. 


Therefore, Benson’s demonstration is | 


erroneous. J. M. GREENWoop. 
Kirksville, Mo., Jan. 28, 1869. 

_s 
EDUCATION IN WESTERN MISSOURI. 
HAT the cause of education may 
flourish in Missouri, it is neces- 

sary that we have active and 

“6YCR energetic directors, as well as 
other officers and teachers. That 

such a one does exist, in the 

person of D. Nation, Esq., the public 
school building in the town of Holden 
will abundantly testify. It is a neat, 
commodious two-story brick building, 








fully meeting the wants of the people of 


that growing town, and is located on 
what might be called Science Hill, an 
elevation commanding a beautiful view 
of the town and surrounding country. 
The work on the building superin- 
tended by Mr. Nation, although com- 
menced late last fall, has, under very 








unfavorable circumstances, progressed 
rapidly, and is now nearly completed. 
The furniture was purchased at the 
Polytechnic Institute, in St. Louis, 
amounting to over $1,000, and was of 
the most approved style—the patent 
graduated hinge seat and desk. Suit- 
able apparatus and a bell is also being 
furnished by parties here, and the school 
is soon. expected to open under the 
management of a competent corps of 
teachers. 
A FRIEND oF EDUCATION. 
aceaaaellp 

Epiror JouRNAL oF EpucATION.— 
Dear Sir: Sometime since the teachers 
of the city, in their Institute dis- 
cussed the following topics: ‘ Barker’s 
Mill,” **The Moods in Grammar,” and 
‘The true Theory of Colors.” I think 
many teachers, who are too far away to 
reap the inestimable benefits of attend- 
ng this institute, would like to have 
some teaclier in St. Louis give in brief, 
as near as possible, the results reached 
by the institute on these topics. The 
number that goes out thus freighted will 
be, to the thinking teacher, more and 
more a *‘casket of pearls.” 

a gape yours, A TEACHER. 


Arrival and Departure of “‘Treten 











PACIFIC. 




















Leaves. Arrices. 
Mail Train (except Sundays)..+sseseree 9:04 a. m. 11:25 p. m. 
Express Train (except Saturday Jecccee 4: 30 p.m. 6:30 a.m. 
Franklin Accommodation (ex. Sunday ) “a 40 p. m. 8:00 a. m. 
Washington Accommodation 00 p. m. 9.49 a. m. 
Meramec do. 1! 30) p.m. 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Cars leave Seventh st. Pacitic depot daily 
(except Sunday), for all stations, at-. 8:0 a.m. —s sweeeveeee 
NORTH MISSOURI. 
Mail and Express (Suridays excepted)... 7:00 a. m. 11:00 p. m. 
Kansas City and St. Joe Express (Sun- 
days excepted)..ccccccsccceseecseseces. 3:00 p. m. 31:25 a. m. 
St. Charles Accommodation, No. 1...... 4:45 p. m. 8:30 a. in. 
3 CHICAGO ANP ALTON. 
Night Express (Saturday excepted).... 4:15 p.m. 13:45 p. m. 
Day Express (Sundays excepted - 6:40 a. m. 1000 p. m. 
Sunday EXxpress..csccseseceeees M. —s eeevevecee 
Jacksonville and C 
days excepted) m 10:30 a.m 
Carlinville and Alton Accommodation, 
(running through to Springtield Satur- 
day night)... ceccecccccccccece vee 4:45 p. m. 9:15 a.m 
INDIANAPOLIS ANT . LovIs LINE. 
Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 7:15a. m. 8:40 a.m 
Lightning Express (Saturday excepted) 2; :00 p. m. 9:45 p. mi 
Night Express (Sundays excepted)..... 4:35 p. m. 3:40 p. m 
Sunday Train....cccccecescecseecseeceee 2:00 p. m. 8:40 a. m 
OHIO AND MISSISSIVPT. 
Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:15. m. 11:25 a. m. 
Night Express, daily...+csseeeeeeeeeeee 2:30 p. m. 12:45 a.m. 
Cairo Express..sccessscees seeeee eeeeeee 5:05 p. m. 1:3 p.m. 
LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN. 
Trains leave Plum street station— 
For Pilot Knob and intermediate oe daily, at ...... 8:00 a. m, 
For Potosi daily (except Sunday) a ++04:00 p. m 
For Desoto (except Sunday) at..... 8: :00 a. m, 0 a nd 5:00 p. m. 


For Carondelet daily (except Sundays) at 6 9,8 8 £00, 9:15 and 11:3) 
a.m.; 2:00, 4:00, 5:10, 6:30, 7 ine 
Returning will leave— 
Pilot Knob for St. Louis daily at......sscsseecseeee eeeeee3 200 p. Mm. 
Potosi for St. Louis cary ae ova Dt — 5) at ecccccccces 5:30 a. m. 
Desoto for St. Louis daily 7:15 a. m., and 6:05 p. m. 
Coie (except Sunday = ‘até: 00, 7 7 O3, 7:45, 9:45 and 
45, 4:15, 6:00, 8:00 and 10:45 p. m 


Agents Wanted 


OR THE AMERICAN YEAR-BOOK AND 
NATIONAL REGISTER for i869. Astro- 
nomical, Historical, Political, Financial, Com- 
mercial, Agricultural, Educational, Religious. 
This work contains a vast fund of late and 
valuable information respecting the United States 
and Foreign Countries, ineluding every depart- 
ment of the General and State Government, which 
all ckasses will find iny a for daily reference. 


Address, - D. Case & Co., 
14 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


11:15 a.m. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
VALUA seca 


Giray’s Botanical Text-Books 
By ASA GRAY, M. D. 
Fisher Prof. of Natural Science in Harvard University. 


EDITION TO 


The Teacher, the Student, and the Botanist will 
hail with delight the appearance of this new and 
valuable CLASS-BOOK, just added to the popular 
series, namely : . 


School and Field Book of Botany.— This 
consists of the **LESSONS IN BOTANY’? and 
the *“FIELD,FOREST AND GARDEN BOTANY,’’ 
bound together in one compact volume, form- 
ing 2 comprehensive SCHOOL BOTANY. 
‘Lhis will be the most ae nerally used. class-book 
of the whole Series, adapted to beginner and 
advanced classes, to Agricultural Colleges and 
Schools, as well as to al! other grades in which 
the science is taught 
This book is intended to furnish Botanical 

Classes and beginners with an easier introduction 

to the Plants of this country than is the Vannal, 

and much more comprenensive work, since it 
comprises the common Herbs, Shrubs, and Trees 
of the Southern as wellas of the Northern and 

Middle States, including the commonly cultivated 

zs Wells the native species in fields, gardens, 

pleasure grounds, or house culture, and even 
the conservatory plants usually met with. 

This work supples a great desideratum to the 
sotanist and Botanical Teacher, there being no 
similar class-book published in this country. 

Cloth. S8vo. 622 pages. Price, 52.50. ° 


Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Bot- 
any.—lIs an easy introduction to a knowledge 
of all the common Plants of the United States 
(east of the Mississippi), both wild and culti- 
vated. It is designed to be a eompanion of the 
“LESSONS IN BOTANY.** 3886 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

How Plants Grow.—A Botany for begin- 
ners. Smali4to. 230 pages. $1.20. 

Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Phy= 
siology.—Cloth. S8vo. 236 pages. Price, 
31.40. 

Lessons and Manual.—In ONE VOLUME. 
vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

Structural and Systematic Botany.—ll- 
lustrated with over 1,300 cuts. 8vo. Cloth. 
dd6 pages, Price, $3.00. 

Flora of the Southern United States.— 
By A. W. CAPMAN, M.D. Ll vol. 600 pages. 
vo. Cloth. Price, $3.50. ‘ 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and 
clearness of description, accurate and _ scientific 
analysis of Plants, and beauty of illustrations, 
these books have no equal, 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED: 


Webster’s Counting House and Family 
Dictionary.—NEW EDITION. An entirely 
new abridgement, With important additions, im- 
provements, and approy riate illustrations. 620 
pages, imperial 12mo. Sheep. Price, $3.00. 

Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry.—De- 
signed for Primary Classes, and taught object- 
ively Cloth. 156 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Townsend’s Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.—A CHART of 
52 pages on a roller; a comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of the Constitution. Every school should 
be provided with acopy. Price, $6.40. 

Towsend’s Civil Government,.—To ac- 
company the ** ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION,’’ and designed as a valuable class-book 
for Sclroo!s and Colleges. In cloth, 12mo. 342 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

? 


ICS Single copies sent by mas? on receipt of 


price annexed. 
Address the Publishers, 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO.. 47 and 49 
Greene Street, New York, or 
Oo. M. BAKER, 
503 N. Fourth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 








EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO . 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New Eork. 


N°? SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 
‘offered to the public have attained so wide 
a circulation or received the approval and en- 
dorsement of so many competent and reliable 
educators, in all parts of the United States, as 
this. 
_Among the most prominent?of their publica- 
tions are the following, viz. : 
The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new in matter and éllustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson's Series of Mathematics. 
Including Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, ete.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 
and Science of Common Things. ; 
Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. 
graved and improved. 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster's School Dictionaries, (Illustrated) , 
Spercerian Steel Pens, 


Newly en- 


NEW BOOKS, 
A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 
Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
For High Schools and Colleges. 


Kiddle’s New Manual of the Elements of Astaonomy. 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, with directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. 

Paradise Lost. 

A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 

Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Illustrated by numerous Engrayings. Quarto. 

Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 

Designed for Primary Classes, and taught ob- 
jectively. 

The Song Cabinet. 

A New Singing Book for Schools. 


Townsend's Analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


A Chart of 52 pages on one roller. Anexposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. 

Townsend's Civil Government. 
To accompany the ‘* Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion.’? Inecloth. 12mo, 336 pages. 

Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
Common Plants in the United States (east of 


the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. 
8vo., cloth. Ready December 1st. 


Ice Teachers, and all interested, are invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circu- 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, or 


O. M. BAKER, Gen. Ag't, 
503 Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





| 


STYLES OF 


chool Desks, 





CF LOBES 
OUTLINE MAPS, 
CHARTS, 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
STATIONERY, 


Holbrook’s, Chemical, and 
Philosophical Apparatus, 


FOR EVERY THING 


USED IN SCHOOLS 


OF ALL GRADES. 


ADDRESS- 3 


J.B. MERWIN, 


President W. P. & S. F. Co. 


708 & 710 Chesnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A CHEAP, UNIFORM, AND PRACTICAL 
COURSE OF sTUDY. 


Missouri State Text Books.  Felectic Educational Series: 


Recommended by the 


State Superintendent of Publie Schools. 


i & TERESTED parties are endeavoring to check | 
the introduction of the Standards of Educa- 


tion, recommended by the first School Officer of 
the State, and endorsed by nearly every County 
Superintendent. 


7 vantages o niform sys Peace: | a, ‘ 
The advantag fau m system of Text | Pinneo’s Series of Grammars, 


Books are recognized by the school laws, in em- 
powering the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools to effect it by suitable recommendation. 





making his recom: ation, that effici | ‘ 
In making ecommendation, that efficient | Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 


school officer, succinctly stated the object to be 
attained, as follows: 


“BY AUTHORITY OF LAW, it becomes 
my duty to recommenda list of Text Books for use 
in the Public Schools of Missouri, except in such 
cities as by special act are made subject in this 
respect to their own Superintendent. 

“The Public School law contemplates the 
establishment of a system of public Instruction, 
the object of which is to provide the means of 
education at the expense of the State, as other- 
wise are furnished by private Academies. 

“Therefore, I deem it necessary to approve a 


list of books for both grades of Schools, which | 


will secure to the youth of the State a uniform, 
cheap, and practical course of study, and after care- 
ful examination of the various Text Books ac- 
cessible to me, have selected,’’ etc., ete. 

The books. published by us, thus recommend- 
ed, are as follows: 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND READING. 


PARKER & WATSON’S NATIONAL SERIES. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
MONTEITH & McNALLY’S NATIONAL SYSTEM. 
PENMANSHIP. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S NATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 


PECK’S GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
JARVIS’ PHYSIOLOGY AND LAWS OF HEALTH, 
And the “ TEACHERS’ LIBRARY.” 


The introduction of the recommended series 
has already become quite general throughout the 
State, and even in most of the larger towns and 
cities where xo effort has been spared to defeat 
their adoption. 

The following are among the towns and Insti- 
tutions now using the 


National Series of Readers & Spellers, 
BY 
Richard Greene Parker & J. Madison Watson. 


Kansas City, Jefferson City, Pleasant Hill, 
Macon, Independence, Harrisonville, Warrens- 
burg, St. Charles, Irondale, Sedalia, Mexico, 
Potosi, Richmond, Springfield, Kirksville, Carth- 
age, Bethany, Albany, Jackson, Rockport, Lan- 
easter, Bloomfield, Bolivar, Frederickstown, 
Syracuse, Union, Princeton, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; State University and Training 
School for Teachers, Columbia; Normal School, 
Kirksville, and hundreds of Colleges, Seminaries, 
Academies, and private schools throughout the 
State, and gaining with astonishing rapidity. 

MORE THAN NINE-TENTHS OF ALL THE 
SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI ARE USING Monteith 
& McNally’s National System of Geo- 
graphy. = ¢ 

Schools that are not yet supplied with the 
Standard Texts should at once address the 
agents for introduction, and procure their first 
supply at reduced rates. 


O. H. FETHERS, Jefferson City. 


W. R. MATEER, 
Care of Hendricks & Chittenden, St. Louis. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N. York. 








THE MOST POPULAR 
TE=sTT Boots, 


THE 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
No. 137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


‘*The most Valuable Literary Property perhaps | 


in the World.’’— Atlantic Monthly. 


ie New Eclectic Speller, 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers, 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speakers. 


Pinneo’s Parsing Exercises, 
Pinneo’s False Syntax 
Pinneo’s Guide of Composition. 


y’s stew ogg of are, r 
y’s Geometry and Trigonometr 
Ray’s Analytical Geometry, (in press), ~ 
Ray’s Astronomy, (in preparation), 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, (in preparation) . 





Harvey’s English Grmmars, 


A new work and meeting with great success. 
Send for a copy. ; 





HARVEY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Has already become, within the few months since 
its publication, the exclusive Text Book on 
rammer in the Public Schools of Cleveland, 
cent, Xenia, Lancaster, Miamisburg, Chillicothe, 
Hamilton, Eaton, Painesville, London, U. San- 
dusky, Van Wert, Tippecanoe, Marion, Ports- 
mouth, Massillon, Glendale, Crestline, Troy, 
Piqua, Dayton, Ohio; Kingston, N. Y.; Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; Franklin, Penn. ; Grass Lake, 
Whitehall, Mich.; Central City, Col.; Marshall- 
town, Albia, Agency City, Leon, Iowa; Lafay- 
ette, Monticello, Richmond, Rising Sun, La 
Porte, Roanoke, Muncie, Warsaw, Union City, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Lawrence, Kansas. 


ALSO, 
Howard University, Washington City, D. C., 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., University of 


Nebraska, Mount Auburn Female Institute, 
Wesleyan Female College, Ohio Female College, 
And in Numerous other Public and Private Schools. 


_ Ie-Price for examination and first introduct- 
ion, 45 cents per copy. 





PINNEO’S GRAMMARS: 


Prim Grammar. 
“Teatytoal Grammar, 
: English Teacher 
Guide to Composition, 
Parsing Exercises, 
False Syntax. 
(<= Pinneo’s Grammars are of wide use and 
approval, being to-day the almost exclusive text- 
books on grammar in several of tht States. 


The Eckectic Educational Series 


Is in approved use, wholly or in part, in Yale 
College, Washington College, Columbia College, 
University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Ohio University, Indiana University, University 
of Michigan, University of Minnesota, University 
of Nebraska, and numerous Colleges and Private 
Schools over the country at large. 
ALSO, 

In the Public Schools of New York City; 
Kingston, N. Y.; Milford, Mass.; Hoboken, N. 
J.; Philadelphia, Baltimore, Annapolis, Nor- 
folk, Petersburg, Richmond, Wheeling, Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny City, Harrisburg, Meadville, 
Oil City, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, 
Cincinnati, Richmond, Ind., Fort Wayne, Lafey- 


ette, New Albany, Evansville, Chicago, Quincy, 
Cairo, Springfield, Detroit, Madison, Beloit, 


Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, Dubuque, Keokuk, 
Burlington, Davenport, Des Moines, Frankfort, 
Lexington, Covington, Newport, Paducah, St. 
Joseph, Carondelet, St. Louis, Topeka, Law- 
rence, Leavenworth, Atchison, and in thousands 
of towns and cities throughout the Union. 


McGUFEFEyYs 


NEW ECLECTIC SERIES 


By W. H. MeGUFFEY, LL, D. 


| New Primary Charts, 8 No’s, New Eclectic Speller, 


New First Eclectic Reader, New Second Ec- 
lectic Reader, New Third Eclectic 
Reader, New Fourth Eclectic 
Reader, New Fifth Ec- 
lectic Reader. 

alction St. Louis Board of Education, June. 
1868.—‘* Your Committee have carefully exam- 
ined all the books, and believe MCGUFFEY’sS 
READERS possess more of the features that our 
schools require than any other Series presented .’’ 
The report of the committee was unanimously 


| adopted. 











McGuffey’s New Eclectic Reader and Speller 
Have, within a few months, been introduced 
into the Public Schools of Toledo, O.; Union Gity. 
Ind.; Paducah, Ky.; Madison, Beloit, and Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Franklin, Pa.: Springfield, Joliet, 
Morris, Quincy, and Carlinville, Ill.; St. Joseph, 
Carondelet, and St. Louis, Mo.; and numerous 
— towns and cities over the country gener- 
ally. 

Including 1,000 oer in the State of Maryland 
alone! 


The foregoing is sufficient evidence of the rap- 
idly increasing favor in which this most popular 
Series is held. 

McGuffey’s’"New Eclectic Readers and Spellers 

Have, at various times, been officially or in- 
idvidually recommended by successive State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction in the 
following states: 

Ohio, Indiana, Dllinois, Missouri, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. 

McGUFFEY’S READERS 
Are in use in the Public Schools of New York 
City, Hoboken, Annapolis, Cumberland, Fred- 
erick City, Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, 
Harrisburg, Meadville, Oil City, Wheeling, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Richmond, Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, New 
Albany, Logansport, Evansville, Detroit, Jack- 
son, Milwaukee, Madison, Green Bay, Beloit, 
Springtield, Quiney, Carlinville, Jacksonville, 
Mattoon, lowa City, Muscatine, Burlington, 
Frankfort, Padueah, Covington, Newport, St. 
Joseph, Lexington, Carondelet, St. Louis, and 
thousands of other etowns and cities over tbe 
country. 
5 ee - ° 
Ray’s Series of Mathematics. 

No serics of Mathematics published has received 
so general commendation and widely-approved 
use as this. The sterling merit of the works is 
attested by their rapid addoption in many of the 
first institutions of the country. The RUDIMENTs 
OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY are recent 
additions to the Series, and make it the most 
thorough and desirable now offered. The MET- 
RIC SYSTEM reccives full treatment. 

RAY’S MATHEMATICS. 
Have been recently introduced, wholly or in part, 
into the Universities of Michigan and Minnesota, 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Franklin, Pa.; Allegheny City, Pa ; Akron, 
O.; Lexington, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.: and 
many other towns throughout the union ° 
RAY’S MATHEMATICS 

Are used, wholly or in part, in Yale College, 
Washington College, Columbia College, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Ohio University, Indiana University; also in the 
Publie Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Petersburg, Allegheny City, Read- 
ing, Meadville, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton. 
Cineinnati, Logansport, Terre Haute, Evans- 
ville, New Albany, Springfield, Cairo, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Watertown, Racine, Nebraska City, 
Des Moines, Keokuk, lowa City, St. Joseph, 
Hannibal, Leavenworth, Atchison. 4 

{<= Liberal terms on any books of the Series, 
will be allowed for examination and first intro- 
duction. Send for a Catalogue. 

Address the Publishers, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
Cincinnati. 
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GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 
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Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


) { rT ODWIVG 1 TH 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
Superiority over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
owing points of excellence: 

Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 
Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 
Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 


essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machines. 
BockK-=sTitTtceEt. 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


———_—_—,—-—— 


JOHN H. KOPPELMAN, 


Manufacturer of 


ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, 


No. 411 MORGAN STREET, 
(Bet. Fourth and Fifth Streets.) 


FACTORY: WARREN STREET, 
(Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts.), 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





CHAS, GREEN. F. X. LA MOTTE. 


GREEN & LaMOTTE, 


House and Real Estate ents, Notaries Pub- 
ic, and General Collectors, 
Office—No. 702 Chestnut Street, (Polytechnic Institute) St. Louis. 
By permission, we respectfully refer to—Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, H. G. Soulard, John Byrne, 
Jr., & Co., Charles Parsons, Cashier State Sav- 
ings Association; Jos. O’ Neil, President Central 
Savings Bank; Thomas T. Gantt, John How & 
Son, Reed & Green, T. & C. Slevin & Co. 





HE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
Assorment of 


PAPEHR, 


Envelopes and Printers’ Card Stock 
In this market, is to be found at 


GOODMAN & HOLMES, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers. 


-s Cash paid for Paper Stock. 2°] 
103 North Second Street, St. Louis. 


150 Teachers Wanted! 


$75 TO $150 PER MONTH. 
For full particulars, address 
THE PEOPLE'S JOURNAL, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














NEW DRAWING BOOK. 


The Little Corporal's New Book, 
“REED’S DRAWING LESSONS,” 
Pi hey PUBLISHED; IS THOUGHT TO BE 
the best thing of the kind ever issued for 
beginners, either in schoolorathome. It begins 
with the A. B. C. of the art, and conducts the 
learner gradually and pleasantly to sketching 
from Nature. It has twenty pages of lithographic 
engravings, besides many wood cuts and common- 
sense lessons in plain type. 

If your bookseller does not have it, send the 

price, ($1.50), to the Publishers, 

ALFRED L. SEWELL & CQ., 

Office of the Little Corporal, Chicago, lU., 
and the book will come by next mail, with the 
covers protected from damage by our patent book 
guard, post paid. 








Sr. LOUIS 


INK AND STATIONERY DEPOT, 


708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
(Polytechnic Building.) 


CHILD, GRAHAM & BROWN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


AMETHYST INK, 


For Business and School use. 


Also the 





Of this the Editor of the Journal of Education 
says: **We are using a new article of ink by 
which we copy our letters with as little trouble 
as one would use an ordinary blotting sheet Its 
advantages are obvious at a glance. A letter is 
written the same as ordinary ink, and any time 
within half an hour after writing, placed under 
the leaf of the copying book, without moistening 
the paper in the least, then by passing the hand over 
the sheet, the impressionis obtained. As the cost 
is trifling it brings the copying of letters, which 
is so essential in all correspondence, within the 
reach of every one.’’ 

(Orders from teachers and the trade so- 
liclted Price list of anything in our line sent 
free, to any address. 


CHILD, GRAHAM & BROWN, 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


T.D. WADSWORTH, M.D., 





Homeopathician & Accoucher. 


Office and Residence, 810 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oftice Hours, 7 to 9 A. M., 12 to2 and 5 to7 P. M. 
1.= Remedies can be sent by Mail. 
Nov- 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants,G pe 
Vines, Small Fruits, Apple, and other Nursery 
Stocks, Roses, Bulbs, ete., of choicest sorts and 
shipping sizes, very low for cash. 
Those who would save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 








ARE A HOME INSTITUTION! 


ADE for and specially adapted to the 
wants of Western people. 
They combine great weight, distributed to 
best advantage, with beauty of design and per- 
fection of manufacture. 


Charter Oak Cooking Stoves 
were first introduced to the public in the year 


1852, and at once took the lead, and have ever 
since grown in favor, until there are now a 


GREATER NUMBER SOLD DAILY 


than any stove in the market. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


are in daily use, and we offer every stove as ret- 
erence, wherever it may be found. When our 
new patterns were made, all recent improve- 
ments were united, and we confidently offer the 


NEW CHARTER OAK 


AS THE 
Heaviest, Best Constructed, Most Uni- 
form, and Quickest Baking Stove 
in the Market. 


The Charter Oak is the cheapest first class stové 
ever made. Twenty-eight sizes, with and with- 
out Extension Top, sold wholesale and retail by 


Excelsior Manufacturing Company. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


A.S. ALOE, 
OPTICIAN, AND MATHBMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 


INSTRUMENT MAZXKZKER, 
No. 206 N. Fourth Street, four doors North of Pine. St. Louis. 
RAWING INSTRUMENTS AND ACCEs- 
SORIES, Microscopes, Botanical and Min- 
erological Glasses, Air Pumps, Batteries, 
Electrical Plated Machines, Compasses, Sun 
Dials, Telescopes, Thermometers, ete., in large 
variety, for School purposes. 
Students Compound Miscroscopes, Magnifying 
Power 250 times. Price, $4 50. 
Gold; Silver, and Steel Spectacles and Nose 
Glasses. 
A liberal discount to Schools. 











HE Baskets and Crates of the American Bas- 

ket Co. now take the lead in all the great 
markets. The pickers are delighted with the 
baskets, they stand so firm. e expressmen 
like the crates, they are so strong and easy to 
handle. The commission men are pleased with 
both crates and baskets, they bring the fruit in 
such excellent condition, and occupy twenty-six 
percent less space than any other ventilated 
package in the market. 

Orders, to secure attention, must be sent early. 

Verbena Baskets and Grape Boxes at a very 
low figure. 

1H Circulars free. 

Address American Basket Co., New. Britain, 
Conn.; Newfane Box and Basket Co., Newfane, 
— county, New York. 

ANTED.—Parties to. manufacture for the 
States west of Ohio. Address AMERICAN 
BASKET COMPANY. 
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BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 


(NEW SERIES. ) 


Ch Dirge hte ie ie tal tc oe Illustrated, 
en errr te 
IO on ors nn cpt ecesiericsecss “7 
WGI MOONEE ooo ono incr says se cues “s 
Intermediate Reader..., os 


ocution, by Prot. Mark Bailey, 
Sixth  ° of Yale college. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Adams’ Spelling Book, for Advanced Classes. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 


(CONSISTING OF THREE BOOKS.) 


{.—The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
I1.--The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
111.—The Written Arithmetic. 


Fifth Reader, With an original Treatise on El- 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. | 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM | 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 


GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS: 


The latest and most satisfactory series of | 


Arithmetics now before the public. 


WALTON’S DICTATION EXERCISES, are sup- 


plementary to Walton’s Arithmetics. They 
comprise a simple card (with or without sliding- 
slate), to be used by the pupil, and 

Keys Parts I. and 11., to be used by the 
teacher only. 

SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’sS HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by C. A. Goodrich—a new 
edition, entirely re-written, and brought down 
to the present time, by Wm H. Seavey, Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Bos- 
ton. This book has just been adopted by the 
School Board of St. Louis. 

HILLARD’S PRIMARY CHARTS, for Reading 
Classes in Primary Schools. 

WEBER’S ,OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HIs- 
TORY. 

Copies for examination and introduction can 
be had of 

GEO. N. JACKSON, West’n Ag’t. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
BRANRAD & BARNUM, 


46 Beale St., Memphis, Tenn. 
sepl 6m. 





J. B. MERWIN, President. GEO. MONTEITH, See’y and Treas. 


Western Poblishing & School Fornishing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pub.ishers of 
Mitcheil’s Outline 
» Maps,Camp’s Series 
Cut- 
Physiological 
Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 

And Dealers in 
Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrating Apparatus, 


Address, Ww.P.&S8S.F.CO. 
704 Chestnut S8t., St: Louis. 


LAW, MEDICAL, 
SOBROOD. 
BLANK BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Stationery and 


Fancy Goods, 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


Geographies, 
ter’s 














%@™ Catalogues mailed free on application. 


near the line on which the pupil is writing. 
actual photographs are given. 


yroportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
% .5) 
feature. 


per dozen. 
receipt of fifteen cents. 





CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS: | 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Sebool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 





Tuessons in Elocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition — Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’’—Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

‘*Prof. Griflith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a Way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—/J, M. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend ,this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. MceMynn, late | 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

**T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’—Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 








DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 


Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 
AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 








Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

{ce Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship, | 

Complete in six Books of Twenty- | 
four pages each. 

In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 


Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 


A Hight Scale, showing by. colors the exact 


Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


; Chicago Hl., or 
W. P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


YRADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, byO. BLACKMAN. These 

songs make music a regular progressive study, 

to accord with the graded system of instruction 

in our public schools. Already introduced into 

the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ils. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 

PRICES: 


No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred... .. .. «8 6.00. 
No; 2,15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25, 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.... . 18.78, 


Wc Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 
HE FOREST CHOIR, by GEo. F. Roor. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 


S geg MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 
so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 
cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 
PRICE: 
TOMO OMS 0 cca rnin a Uh ames, cuss $15.00. 
PANORAMIC PORID. 5. 5 once canons conse 20.60. 


CHOOL LYRICS, by Wm. LuppER. The 

great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 

of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 

closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 

however, there are several pages of the very best 

secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 


PRICES: 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... .$3.00° 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00° 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


North Missouri Normal School, 


yg for 1868-9.—School year em- 

braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 21st. Fall term opens September 
Ast, 1868. 

Students, however backward, or however 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. ‘This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LivE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to,$50. 

Catalogues will De sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 

Kirksville, Mo. 


J. C. EDGAR, 


| Practical Architect & Superintendent. 


ESIGNS, with Specifications, and Detail 

Drawings for Private and Public Buildings, 
of every description and known style, furnished 
at reasonable rates. 

Orders from the country for the designing and 
building of School Houses, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate and costly, will receive parti- 
cular attention. Office, 208 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Noy. 


ARTEMAS WETHERBEE, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. AND MRS. WETHERBEE give Shakspear- 
ean Readings, and Reeitations from standard 
authors, before Literary Societies, etc. 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 











WM. BARNARD, 


STENCIL BRAND CUTTER, | 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


SEAL PRESSES, &C, 


Also, Wholesale and retail dealer in 


Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 


x= Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS’ LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


HE Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 

of Hartford was the first Company of the 

kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 

States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 

partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 

plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowments, etc., 

allowing weekly indemnity in case of personal 
injury. 

Low Cash Rates. 


te” The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money cC. C. BAILEY, Gen’! Ag’t, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


—— | 


STATA BALLOSTERS & WEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 
TrORNIN G 
Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 


Cass Avenue, 
S. W. COR. FLETEENTH STREET, 


st. LOUIS, Mo. 








HOM@:OPATHIC 
MUTUAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


——— 


STOCK, 


SS 150,000. 


ae es a 


ASSETS, January ist, 1869, 
$5 200,963. 


This Company, which began business June 
15th, 1869, and has already issued over goo 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 

ist. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, a// the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. The fol- 
lowing table will show how long a Zolicy zs 
continued in force after payment has ceased: 


! payt 2 pts. 3 pts. |4 pts. |5 pts. 10 pts.|15 pts 


Years 


no Go no bo 
be i) 
| Hm Ole 9 


C2 me ne bo 


6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 
7th. All its policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 
For further information apply to 


JNo. V. HoGan, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
203 NTH. THIRD STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 





Agénts wanted in every County. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


French'sCommon School Arithmetic 


Completing the Authors Course of Written Arithmetic 
for Common Schools. 


This book furnishes a complete course of s fy dy 
in the subject of Written or Slate Arithmetic for 
Common Schools, and other schools —< but one 
text-book. Neither time nor expense has been 
spared in its preparation; and in all the essential 
points of a good text-book it is confidently believed 
to be far superior to any similar work yet published. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, em- 
bracing, in their order, the subjects of Integers, 
Decimals, Comp ond Numbers, Factors and 
Multiples, Fraction s, Converse Operations, Per- 
centage, Proporti°ns, Powers and Roots, Pro- 
gressions, Mensuration, and Examination dnd 
Miscellaneous Problems, the whole followed by a 
Manual of Methods and Suggestions for the use 
of Teachers. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with cuts and 
diagrams, and in style of type and mechanical 
execution it challenges comparison. 

The attention of live, progressive teachers is es- 
pecially invited to the many new and valuable 
features of this work. ‘The radical changes from 
the stereotyped plan of other works upon the 
same subject are the result of long experience, 
extended observation, careful study, and a 
thorough acquaintance both with schools and 
business; and they are destined to work a 
change in methods of teaching, that shall result 
in making (what all previous methods have failed 
to do) good, practical Arithmeticians. 


PRICE, $1-00. 
Liberal terms for Examination or Intro- 


Dr. French’s full Series consist of the following 
books: ° 


I. First Lessons in Numbers, 
16mo, 40 cents. 


II. Elementary Arithmetic for the 
Slate. 16mo, 50 cents. 


III. Mental Avithmetic. 
(In Press) 


IV. Common School Arithmetic. 
12mo, $1.00. 


V. Academic Arithmetic. 
(In Preparation). 


No, VI. of Harper's Drawing-Books, 


Teachers are well aware that children are fond 
of making pictures, and that exercises in drawing 
improves a person’s hand-writing, and vice verga. 
Drawing has not been generally introduced in 
schools, because no suitable books could be ob- 
tained, and few teachers are competent, without 
a book, to give instruction in the art: these books, 
however,*re successfully used in schools whose 
teachers have little or no knowledge of drawing. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System of 
Penmanship, easily acquired and rapidly written. 
The ‘*helps’’ to the acquisition of this system are 
simple ms valuable, and the system is what its 
name indicates, ‘* symmetrical’’—every letter 
being formed upon geometrical principles and of 
unvarying proportions. 

The drawing-lessons commence with straight 
lines of the same slope as the main lines of the 
writing, and progress, step by step, through 
straight and curved lines, geometrical forms, 
architecture, foliage, perspective, figures of ani- 
mals, persons, etc. Rules and directions are 
printed upon the covers of each book, making 
r each Number complete in itself. 


PRICE PER DOZ., $2.00. 
x3 Liberal Terms for Introduction. << 


HARPER & BRO., Publisher. 





Franklin Square, New York, 





